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_ poor old fellow—and what did he say ?” 
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ALONE BY THE HEARTH. 
BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 
Here, in my snug little fire-lit chamber, 
_ , sit t alone; 
And, as I gaze in th coals, I remember 
Days long agone. 
Saddening it is, when the night has descended, 
Thus to sit here, 
Pensively musing on episodes ended 
Many a year. 


Still in my visions a golden-haired glory 
Floats to and fro ; 
She whom I loved—but ’t isjust the old story, 
ead, long ago 


'T is but the wraith of a love; yet I linger 
(Thus passion errs), 

Foolishly kissing the ring on my finger,— 
Once it was hers. 


Nothing has cha: since her spirit departed,! 
See this room , 


Save I, who, w and half broken-hearted 
a» wo as ie Ghee gineee. ’ 


Loud ’gainst the window the winter rain dashes, 


reary and cold ; 
Over the floor the red fire-light flashes § 
Just as of old. 


Just as of old,—but the embers are scattered, 
hose ruddy blaze 
Flashed o’er the floor where her fairy feet pattered 
In other days! 


Then, her dear voice, like a silver-chime ringing, 
Melted away ; 

Often these walls have re-echoed her singing 
Now hushed for aye! 


Why should love bring naught but sorrow, I won- 
er 


Everything dies! 
Time and Death, sooner or later, must sunder 
Holiest ties. 


Years have rolled by ; I am wiser and older,— 
Wiser, but yet, 

Not till my heart and its feelings grow colder, 
Can I forget. 


So, in my snug little fire-lit chamber, 
it I alone; 
And, as I gaze in the coals, I remember 
Days long agone! 





A LEGEND FOUNDED ON FACT. 


“And have you ordered your gyp to come to my rooms 
when the "bus calls” I said to my friend Wilkins, who had 
Come to wish me good-bye; “ you have not much time.” 

“Yes, it will be here in a minute, and upon my word I 

uncommoniy glad to get out of Cambridge : the courts 
look like damp cellars, and I have not seen a soul pass 
them all the afternoon, except the doctor, to see you, 


“Well, you know, he made me undo my waistcoat, laid one 
on my rib, which he tapped with another finger. 
very dead; and now take a long breath,’ says he, 
down his head to listen. ‘ Ah!’ he added, when 
that horrid sort of stitch caught my breath half way, ‘ you 
have a toch of pleurisy, andjmust be carefal.’—‘ Can’t I 
Wrap up, and get up to London I said; ‘there's not a soul 
going to stop this Christmas. I shall die of ennui.’—‘ Well,’ 
sald the doctor, ‘I know it will be slow enough, but travel- 
ling in a fog like this, with your lungs in their higbly inflam- 
matory state, would be certain death; you had better turn 
into bed at once.’ Any fire in your bed-room ?—‘ No, not 
fven a fireplace; I shall have my bed brought in here.’— 
er g00d idea,’ he said ; ‘where is your bed-maker ?’—‘ In 
ones’s gyp-room, I expect. Didn't you hear something 
break just now underneath? You can enerally tell where 
Mother Car is by those sort of noises, you know; men call her 
's Car, because she crushes hing that comes 
in Way ; besides, you know, she ain’t unlike an Indian idol 
ted fin colour on the nose put on so thick.’ Just as I 
, and the doctor was giggling, uying to be as con- 

— as I could, though upon my word, Wilkins, I could 
oe if I didn’t think it would hurt my side, in comes 


Mrs, 

1.50 this is the old lady,’ said the doctor. 
as 
of 


Hg 


= 


Which it is,’ said she, ‘and begging your on, if so be 


are the doctor, I should like to know what you thinks 
said just now to Betsy (that’s my help, as 
oor 


ain’t a sickening just as did Mr. Avis thesenior wrangler, who 

kept in his room, and never would wear flannel shirts, and 

died honoured by all, being the promise of his college, and 

leaving me his bath and china, my name ain’t Oar, nor yours 
ts 


Betsy. 
« Aner the old hag was winded, she shut up, and we told 
her to have Betsy up, and bring in the bed, as you see it 


here, 

“* Ah? said she, ‘if you don’t look the very moral of poor 
Mr. Avis, with the eame pale face, and red spot on your cheek, 
lying in the same bed, in the same place, who left me that 
keepsake of a bath, which being lent to number three, ground 
floor, Old Court, was inadvertently shot by a saloon pistol, 
and leaked ever since, number three being no gentleman.” 

* Now have not I a pleasant prospect for Christmas-day? 
Every one down and old wretch telling me most horrid 
stories. Still itis more cheery here than in my bed-room. 
Just poke the fire.” 

Wilkins got up, and poked the fire. 
“Ob! old fellow,” he said, “I’m awfully sorry for you; 
_ zone ker up; I shall be back the day after Christmas, 
and then 
— is Edwards to say the "bus is here. Good-bye, good- 
ye. 
As my friend left me, I felt more desolate than I had 
ever before felt in my life. I was far too distant from home 
to think of returning for the few days I could spare from 
reading for my degree, so had accepted an invitation to Lon- 
don, where I was to have escorted two pretty cousins to all 
sorts of concerts and balls. I had looked forward to my visit 
with great pleasure, and it was a bitter disappointment. My 
relations lived in Cornwall, so it was quite out of the question 
that they could come down tome. The weather was such as 
is only to be seen in Cambridge; the thick fog choked up the 
courts, which seemed to contain the thick damp air like little 
boxes; all the rooms were empty, and there were no lights 
burning to give a look of life to the ivy-covered court. The 
grass plot was covered with dusty patches of thawing snow, 
and the university bells, which were ringing for Christmas, 
came like a muffled peal ringing for a funeral through the 
thick atmosphere. The kitchens were shut up after one 
o’clock, and the head cook was to be seen, for the only time 
in the year, clad in ordinary apparel. The streets were full 
of men, looking like a degenerate class of university men. 
The eame short, shooting and long Noah’s Ark coats, the 
same boating hats and ribbons; as Wilkins said, it was like a 
terrible dream: you crossed the street over and over again, 
believing that you eaw a friend, but immediately recoiled back 
again when o found it was but his gyp in his old things. 
he time-of the university was passed, gyps and shop-boys 
were the ruling power, and the unfortunate university man 
who remained up during Christmas, was withered by the con- 
temptuous glance of the servants and shop boys, who looked 
upon him as an intruder, or anyhow as a man without a 
friend, and therefore to be despised. 
The streets, lit by the lamps, which had to be lit before three 
o'clock, looked enough, but some of the colleges were 
terrible. King’s College Chapel, with its four corner towers, 
looking like some hideous mastodon or other antediluvian 
animal, lying on its back, with its four legs lifted into the misty 
air, and the screen running along the streets like ghastly 
skeletons of mysterious beasts that the huge animal now ly- 
ing supine on his back had devoured, and was vainly endea- 
vouring to digest. 

The big Court of a was sad beyond description, vast, 
damp, and mysterious. The fountain in the middle trickled 
with a terrible monotony, only broken by an occasional drip 
of snow water from its roof, and a large icicle hung and 
dripped from the nose of the king above the gate. But the 
hideous climax of desolation was on the Bridge of Sighs 
which joins the new court to the old buildings of St. John’s. 
a masses of ice floated slowly along the river, and the 
cold evening air sighed in the iron framework, and made the 
passer-by gather his coat hog round him, and quicken his 

ace, shuddering at the terrible gluom of the grim black build- 
ngs, dripping corbels, dark mysterious river, and the abomi- 
nation of desolation around him. 
Perhaps the most cheerful college room in the university 
that Christmas-eve was mine, sad and desolate though it ap- 
peared to me. The fire burnt brightly, and the mustard- 
plaster which Mrs. Carr had put on my chest helped to keep 
me warm. The doctor had said that I must not be left alone. 
Mrs. Oar had a party at her house, to which several bed- 
makers and my washerwoman had been. asked. I hear it 
went off very cheerfully, as my illness caused a pleasing topic 
of conversation. 
“ A delicate man was Mr. Maitland always, and to think of 
him a rowing yesterday, which to me is madness, seeing in- 
stead of putting on great coats on the p’isonous river, they 
strips as eels without their skins. An aannation at this 
time in those rooms, always damp, is most dangerous, and he 
too in face the moral of poor Mr. Avis.” This led to all the 
college funerals that any of the party remembered being talked 
of. Mrs. Car began with poor Avis. “ Raving to the last,” 
she said, “ poor senior wrangler, that X—-g—g, and such like 
un-Christian remarks, to which I said, ‘ And oh, sir, to think 
as you be a dying; to which he said, and I still shudders as 
I thinks of it— Therefore MX—BI, quod erad digestrandum,’ 
them is the very words; and he died seeming ccntent like 
that being so proved.” 

Of course I did not hear any of this, but Betsy the help, 
who came into my room directly after the tea was over, full 
of the — topics that had been discussed, repeated them 
all for my edification. 

Betsy was to sit up with me, and as I could not sleep I en- 
couraged her gossip, which amused me. 

“ And who else died here, Betsy?” I said. 

“Oh, my 4 aone, sir. Mr. Baker, number two, took p’ison, 
so at least Mr. Cannon the coal porter avers, but lor, sir! none 
of ’em had such a tale as I had, but I did not tell it, seeing 
bed-makers take precedence over helps, and it was not my 
turn when I had to come to you, sir.” 

“ What was it, Betsy?” I said, feeling almost inclined to 
laugh at the little demure woman sitting bold upright oppo- 
site to me, her face drawn up with a look of importance and 
mystery I had never noticed before. 

“ Well, sir,” she said, and though I shall give the story 
nearly word for word as she gave it me, I shall simplify some 
of the sentences which were somewhat involved, and not in- 
flict Betsy’s H’s and omissions on my reader. 

“ Well, sir, I must tell you, though only a help myself, my 
family for three erations have been connected with this 
college, my mother being college washerwoman, and my 
grandmother before, and a better one for getting up surplices 
there never was, at least so my poor mother used to say. It 


here; 1 remember her as a child, an old woman, clean and 





does number two staircase), Betsy, says I, 


my second 








shall come and read Paley in your room. But| bh 


is many years ago now since my grandmother was bed-maker | ter. 


and had been pensioned off fifteen years, but had as gocd a 
memory as ever, and as many was the taleshe used to tell me 
about the gents she did for. Of course you know, sir, college 
isn’t now as it was then. room we are sitting in was 
part of the Master’s old house, and that is the reason why the 
fireplace is covered over with that curious oak-carving. This 
room, 80 my grandmother used to say, was one of the bed- 
rooms; through that panneling acruss the staircase was & 
door, leading to a long passage, which the Master in old times 
used when he wanted to go to the college-library, which you 
know has been pulled down. 

“ Well, sir, when my grandfather was first made bed-maker, 
Dr. A. was master—a great scholar by all reports, but one 
who bore nis head rather too high. 

“The young gentlemen did not like him, no more than did 
the coll rvants; for the smallest faults gentlemen used to 
be sent down, and servants dismissed. Among those most 
liked by the servants and the young gentlemen in geet, 
was a Mr. Bond, as handsome a man my grandmother de- 
clared, a3 ever came up—over six feet two, with black curly 
hair, an eye like a hawk, and a laugh that did one good to 

ear 


“The college servants would have done anything for him, 
as he spent his money like a prince, gave suppers, and never 
asked about perquisites, and had a cheery word for every one ; 
and that is after all, what they like better than anything. 
“There was nothing Mr. Bond couldn’t do. He kept two 
horses, hunted in pink, rowed better than anyone else, sang 
songs of his own writing, and made love; and this leads to 
the sad of my story. 

“ Well, sir, never being at lectures, and giving wine parties, 
when the noise used to be so great that it could be beard in 
the street, was not the way to make him a favourite with the 
Fellows and Master. If he was loved by servants and young 
gentlemen, he was hated by the tutors and Master, the latter 
especially ; for one night after having gated several gentle- 
men, his door was screwed up, and painted pea-green. Who 
did it, no one for certain knew; but the Master and every- 
one believed it to be Mr. Bond. 

“Dr. A. had a daughter, the loveliest girl ever seen ; granu- 
mother used never to tire of talking of her blue eyes, bright 
golden hair, and tall slight figure; Miss Dorothy was her 
name. 

“ Her mother had died when she was a child, and the poor 
young lady had a solitary time of it from all accounts, The 
doctor was too much taken up with his books to give much 
time to his daughter, and too proud (for he was well born) to 
let her associate much with the other young ladies in the 
town ; and so the poor girl lived a dreamy solitary life, al- 
ways looking out of the window into the court-yard, or wan- 
dering listlessly about the old home, exploring all its corners 
and passages. 

“There was no college chapel in those days, the young 
gentlemen used to go to St. Bennet’s Church. The Master 
had a high pew there for his family, which was powely 
only occupied by Miss Dorothy, who used to come (as grand- 
mother would say) fluttering in by herself like a pretty bird, 
and hide her blushing face behind the red curtains, for all the 
young men could not help looking at her as she came in, she 
was 80 pretty, and what is more, she knew it. ‘ 

“ Mr. Bond, from all accounts, was not a very religious 
young gentleman, but not one single chapel did he ever miss, 
and this, I believe, saved him from being sent down on seve- 
ral occasions, when he got into some mad scrape. The bed- 
makers used to say that he went to look at Miss Dorothy, but 
when they first spoke to each other they did not know, though 
sure it is they used to meet each other. I daresay, sir, you 
will wonder how my grandmother came to know as much as 
she did; but you see, sir, there was a great deal of talk at the 
time, and when Miss Dorothy was taken ill, my mother acted 
as nurse, it being vacation time, and so won the sweet young 
lady’s confidence, that she used to tell her everything, and 
seemed happier talking to her about the sadstory than at any 
other time. 

“T told you, sir, that across the landing there was a private 
passage to the library ; the key was kept in the Master’s study, 
and no one was allowed to use it but he. 

“ The first time Mr. Bond ever met Miss Dorothy was when 
the Master’s door was screwed up. The master sent for Mr. 
Bord, suspecting him, though unable to prove anything 
against him. The young lady and gentleman met on the 
staircase. Miss Dorothy had often noticed Mr. Bond from her 
window, and geems, sir, to have taken such a fancy to him, 
that every hunting morning, which was Wednesday and Fri- 
day, she was at the window to see him walk through the 
court, looking like a prince in his red coat, and get on his 
splendid black horse, Eagle. I remember the name, for 
when my father started his donkey and cart to take the clean 
linen home, my grandmother begged him to call it Eagle 
too, 

“ Miss Dorothy, as I said before, was timid as a bird, and 
very shy, when she met Mr. Bond on the staircase. Trying 
to get quickly out of his way, she would have fallen, being 
tripped up by the stair-clotb, if he had not put out his hand 
and caught her. 

“This was the first time that a word had passed between 
them, and it was only an expression of regret at her: clumsi- 
ness on the one side, and pleasure on the other that he had 
been able to save her from a fall. Still this meeting soon led 
to others. 

“ Miss Dorothy used to ride. Mr. Bond met her first as if 
by accident, but in time met her every day, feeing her groom 
handsomely each time not to reveal that his young mistress 
had any other companion than himself. For some time these 
rides went on well enough, till one day who should they meet 
but the Master himself. He was driving with the provost of 
a in a close carriage, and pretended not to recognise the 
couple. 

“ However, when he got back he sent for the groom, and 
dismissed him on the spot. Then hesent for Mr. Bond. Miss 
Dorothy was coming crying and pale as death out of her fa- 
ther’s study when she met him. 

“ «Bless you, my darling,’ he said, as she passed him. ‘It 
is all my own fault; cheer up; 1 ougnt to have spoken to 
your father before; he can’t object to me as a son-in-law. I 
am rich and well born, so don’t cry, my pet.’ Then he went 
into the study, and she into her room. 

“The Master was white with fury when Mr. Bond entered 
the room. 

“¢Sir” he said, ‘ you are no "eal you are a disgrace 
to the university. I shall expel you.’ 

“‘And what for?’ asked Mr. Bond, doing his best to restrain 
his passion at the insulting tones of the old man. 

“© What for; sir? why, for insulting me: it was you who 
fasteried up my door, you who dared to ride with my daugh- 

» 


“The first of these charges you are not in a position to 


most respectable to look at, as all our family ever were, sitting | prove, sir,’ said Mr. Bond, quietly ; ‘and the second, I fancy, 





in the chimney-corner at home, she was 


nearly ninety, 


would hardly be deemed a reasonable cause for expulsion by 


THE ALBION 











before. Your daugh- 
m ? and indeed, sir, you 
repent having commitied such a jewel into my 
keeping. For God’s sake, sir, forgive us. You were a young 
man once, indeed, indeed——’ 
Quiet, young man !’ shouted the Master, who had set his 
mind on Miss Dorothy marrying a distant cousin, a nobleman 
who was then undergraduate at Trinity, and had shown her 
considerable attention. ‘Quiet. I care not for the horour 
you would bestow on me; leave me, sir, and never let me hear 
of either of you two speaking to each other again, or it will 


be the worse for both of you.’ 
“ Mr. left him in « towering ion. ‘ You have no 
right to separate 


pass 

us, nor shall you, by heaven, sir! Iamina 

tion to support a wife, and your child is uf age. Good 
ye for the t, sir!’ 

“* Send Dorothy here,’ said the Master, as the butler 
returned from showing Mr Bond out. The young lady came, 
blushing and crying. 

“* Oh, dear father, forgive us both; he loves me so much, 
and he is 30 good and noble; we did not intend to keep it se- 
cret from you apy longer; do, dear good father—it will break 

heart and mine too.’ 


an 

“*Child,’ said the old man savagely, ‘get up at once, and 
no more folly. You shall never speak to Mr. Bond again. 
Promise me never to see him again.’ 

“* Oh, father, I dare not promise you that. God knows I 
would do anything else to please you, but it would be death 
to me and to him also, Oh, have pity, he loves me.’ 

“* Loves you, fool!’ said the Master, ‘don’t flatter yourself; 
@ man 80 devoid of principle as he is has told many « girl the 
same story; he has been making a fool of you for lack of bet- 
ter amusement. I despise the man. Get up!’ Here he laid 
his hands roughly on her shoulders. ‘Go, little fool” She 
rose to leave the room, pale as a statue, without saying ano- 
ther word. ‘Stop,’ he cried, as she reached the door. ‘ Child, 
swear never to speak to that bad young man again.’ 

“* Never, father!’ cried the girl, her eyes flashing with pas- 
sion. ‘ You have no cause to speak evil of Mr. Bond. He is 
good and noble,aud I love him. I will not promise you 
this.’ Without waiting for an answer, she sailed out of the 
room. 

“ Bat her self- ion did not last long ; she ran up-stairs, 
and threw healt on hae bed (in this very room, sir), where, 
when her maid came to find her, she was still crying as it her 
heart would break. . 
“* Oh, miss, said Nancy, as she caine in, ‘ what is the mat- 
ter? you a-crying your eyes out, and the Master furious. And, 
ob! I'm ashamed to tell you what he has told me to do, it is 
cruel like ; you are not to leave the house all the week till 
Tuesday, when you are to go to your aunt in Wales.’ 

“*So lam a prisoner, am I? and you are to be my gaoler. 
My father is kind and considerate. Get me some tea.’ 

“Then Miss Dorothy got up, set her things straight, and 
determined not to show her sorrow to her maid; but Nancy 
told my mother it was no good, the poor child went on terri- 


ble about her father and Mr. Bond, and never got a wink of 
csp oll the night. 
“ Next mor she thought she would try once more to 


overcome her father’s resolution, but he was incensed 
at ae display of temper the evening before, and retused to 
see her. 

“Miss Dorothy was allowed to go into the little patch 
of gardea where the stables used to stand. Next morning 
when she went out to get a breath of air, and to look at her 
horse, as was her custom, she found the groom who had been 
dismissed pecking up his things to leave. 

“Oh, 1 am sorry you are going to leave, Williams, 
and I am glad I have met you to say good-bye. Here’s a 


~~ for you,’ 

“Williams touched his hat as he took the sovereign. 
* Bless your pretty face, miss, don’t care about me. Mr. 
Bond’s taken me on to look after his hunters, and miss,’ (here 
he lowered his voice to a whisper, though there was none 
within ), ‘my new master bade me give you this ’ere, 
and I am not to go till I bas an answer, “ No,” says he, “ not 
if your old master blows your brains out.’” 

“ Dorotl.y took it.trembling up into her room; it was only 
a few lines beseeching her for the love of heaven to let him 
see her once more. She had once told him, he wrote, that 
she had discovered a way from her father’s house to the col- 
lege li ; a8 she was forbidden to leave the house, would: 
she meet him there, it was their only chance. 

“She took a pen, and wrote a line promising to be there 
the moment the bells ceased to ring for evening service. As 
the bells ceased ringing, Miss Dorotby left the room, and went 
to the study, the key was in its old position, and she took it. 
As she passed by the window, she saw her father crossing the 
court-yard in his surplice. It was some time before the pas- 
sage door was open, at last the latch lifted, and, hardly daring 
to breathe, she walked to the library door. Not daring to 
open it at first, she knelt down and listened, the place was as 
stillas death. In a few seconds time she heard the door open 
and a heavy fcotstep on the floor, then a voice humming a fa- 


jar air. 

“ Witnout waiting longer she timidly turned the key and 
entered the room. What passed between the two I never 
heard, but the interview was interrupted by the sound of some 
one on the stairs. Miss Dorothy started. 

““* We shall be detected, George,’ she said. Still he held 


her. 
“* Promise, love,’ he said, ‘ or I shall die.’ 
“© Yes, I promise; God forgive me,’ answered she. Then 
she closed the library door, and ran back to herroom. Nancy 
was there arranging a dress, and she started as her young 
mistress entered, she looked so lovely, with her cheeks still 
flushing with the hot kiss her lover had imprinted on them, 
and the excitement of the meeting. 
“ As the clock struck nine, Miss Dorothy stole down-stairs, 
the hall door was open, and she was soon out of the college 
ates. There was no gas in the courts and streets in those 
ys, and the porters who saw her hurry across the court, 
took her for one of the bed-makers. rapping her cloak 
round her, for it was a cold November night, she hurried 
along the street, nor did she stop till she reached the end of 
Parker’s Piece, where a fly with two horses was waiting. 
“ Williams the groom was there, but no one else. 
“*He should have been here before, miss; clocks are 
striking quarter past. Get in, miss, you will catch your 
death of cold.’ 
“.* No, thank you, Williams, I shall see him sooner if I 
stop yon Ae dear! I wish I had not come. It is too late 


to go bac! 
eGo back ! why, bless you, miss, 


will be here in a 
minute. Look |there, ain’t that him? 
come alone, 


he 
No, he was to have 


“ * Oh yes, alone,’ said she, shivering and beginning to cry. 
* How wicked I am. 

“* Quiet, miss, for heaven’s sake. Get into the fly; it’s the 
proctors, I can see their bands, you will be suspected.’ 

“ She sprang in, and Williams lowered the shutters. The 
proctors were there in a minute; they had seen a woman’s 
dress, and were suspicious. 

“* Who have you there?’ one asked, as he came up. 

“*A lady, sir, it = have no objection.’ 

“* Any one else?’ asked the other, ‘no member of the uni- 
versity too, I hope ; my man, it is a suspicious place, please 


to open the door. 

“The door was opened, and they looked in. Miss Dorothy 
sat back, and pulled the veil over her face. The moon was 
shining brightly, and in the proctor she recognised Mr. Hanly 
the senior fellow Corpus, who had once paid her great atten- 
tions, and who might have won her heart if she had not met 
Mr. Bond. 

“*T beg your pardon, madam,’ he said, raising his hat, but 
not recognising her. ‘ You must forgive me the liberty I have 
taken, but we are forced to be very careful.’ Then he closed 
the door, and walked off. 

“* What’s the next move, miss? I fear som’uts up,’ said 
Williams, looking in as the clock struck eleven. ‘ No doubt 
he’s gated, and can’t get out. When did you see him last?” 

“* About six o'clock, said the poor young lady, sobbing. 
‘Oh, Williams, he can’t have deceived me!’ 

“«* Bless ye, no, miss, he ain’t ove of that sort. Why, miss, 
I knows for certain he'd die for you: still, it’s precious queer. 
Says he to me at three this afternoon, “ let the fly be ready.” 
Says I, “ Yes, sir; but shall I see you before night ?” “ Yes,” 
says he, “ I’m just a going to say a few words to your dear 
young missus, aud then I shall see you.” But henever came, 
so I follers former orders, and comes up here. But, dear 
heart, cheer up, them great gates is shut, and the porters 
won't let him out. But what had we better do now, miss ?” 

“*Ohb, take me back, take me back !’ she cried. ‘ Oh! I wish 
IL had never come. 1 will ask my father to forgive me; he 
spoke unjustly and cruelly of George, still I am very wicked. 
Oh, drive me back I’ 

“‘lfI were you, miss, said Williams, ‘I should not go 
back to College ; there’s no cause, as 1 sees, that the Master 
should know anything about it. He thinks you safe a-bed, 
next morning you slips in with bed-makers, and no harm 
comes of it.’ 

“O Williams, but then where can I sleep to-night ?” 

“ This question puzzled him, an! he scratched his head in 
silence. At last he said, ‘ Well, miss, s’pose you sleeps in this 
’ere vehicle; I'll keep watch on the box; eb, miss?” 

“*QOh, no, Williams, you know you would die of cold. I 
mu st go back ; perhaps he will forgive§me.’ 

“ Williams went to fasten some piece of harness prepara- 
tory to starting; in a minute he returned, and lowering the 
window, looked in again. 

“* Bless you, miss, whatfa fool Iwas not to think of it afore: 
why, miss, you see if you goes back it must be through the 
porier’s lodge, a8 the other entrance shuts early. A deal of 
gents may be in the court. You will not like to go by your- 
self; s’puse you come to my sister’s, eh ?” 

“*Oh, no, Williams; I should die if I met anyone in the 
court. Thank you for thinking of Mrs. Giffard; she was my 
nurse, and I know would have pity on me.’ 

“ Well, sir, you know =v, grandmother’s name was Gif- 
fard, and she was sister to Williams, he being my mother’s 
uncle. Mother said she was ther only ten years old, but re- 
membered the night Mies Dorothy came to our house, 

“She and her father and mother slept in the same room. 
They tad been in bed about two hours when they were 
awoke by a knocking at the door. My grandfather sprung 
up, and looked out of the window. 
“« Why, bless me, wile,’ he said, ‘if there ain’t that brother 
of yours. What onearthisup now? Coming in a minute, 
lad, he said, as George again thundered at the door, ‘you'll 
wake the whole street.” 
“ Grandfather threw his wife’s shawl over his shoulders, 
and ran}down-stairs. In less than a minute he was back 
again. ‘For heaven’s sake, old lady, get up; here’s a pretty 
o, poor beautiful young creature, and perished with cold.’ 
Ten he turned round to my mother, who was sitting up 
wondering in bed, and told her to go tosleep. ‘his my mo- 
ther pretended to do, but was far too excited and curious to 
do more than close her eyes. Her father and mother were 
soon both dow n-stairs, and the sound of a tinder-box being 
struck, and a fire lit, soon reached her ears. In another hour's 
time her father returned alone to bed, and in the next room 
she beard her mother trying to pacify some one who was sob- 
bing loud enough for to hear through the partition. Aftera time 
all was quiet again, and she did not wake till her father rose ; 
he was one of the buttery-men at Trinity. 

“Then sbe got out of bed and listened, there was more cry- 
ing in the next room; she went to the bed-room door, aod 
looked out, and saw a tall young laay, very beautiful and pale 
as snow, pass hurriedly along tne passage, followed by my 

dmother. , 

“ Mother says she never saw a lily of the valley without 
thinking of Miss Dorothy, as she looked thea, so frail and 
trembling, with her white-face bent down. 

“ The Master had discovered his daughter’s flight, and was 
beside himself with passion. Grandmother knew this the 
night before, and was not so much surprised that Miss Doro- 
thy had come to her house at that late hour as she would 
otherwise have been. She was Mr. Bond’s bed-maker, and 
going to his rooms about chapel-time, she had noticed his 
portmanteau locked and lying on his bed, but had seen no- 
thing of him. He had not slept in college, and no one knew 
anything about iis whereabouts, There was nothing else 
talked of in college but the disappearance of Mr. Bond. That 
Miss A. had intended to run away with him, thanks to the 
discreetness of my grandfather and the Master's servants, was 
never generally known: at last, like all other wonders, it 
ceased to interest any one. All knew Mr. Bond was a mad 
young gentleman, and cared for no one: what more likely 
than he should have betaken himself to his home in the north 
for a week’s change, and had not cared to consult the college 
authorities on the subject? Still to Miss Dorothy, my grand- 
mother, and others, there seemed some mystery which they 
could not fathom. Naucy, the lady’s maid, who slept in a 
little room out of her mistress’s, had sat up till past three, 
‘writing for her return. Twice in the middle of the night she 
started up, hearing something like a cry of distress coming 
seemingly from the college library. At first she thought it 
only a dream, for she was anxious and nervous about her 
mistress, but the next time she felt it was more than a dream, 
and woke one of the maids, who sat up the rest of the night, 
sir, by this very same fire here, sir; but there was no more 
sound, so Nancy believed it to be dream, till what was disco- 
vered afterw: proved it to be no fancy. Well, sir, I need 
not tell you that the Master was furious about Miss Dorothy ; 
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pride prevented him doing this, as all the university would oot 
have known his d so he wrote off to his sister in “Ww 
Wales, begging her at once to come and take her back with water 
her, and in the meantime strictly forbade her to leave the the pit 
house, At the time of which [ am speaking, the masters i 
house ran along the west side of the old college library, ang ieee 
there were two small oak-pannelled rooms at the end of the and ct 
east corridor, which were separated from the rest of the house off 
In these rooms Miss Dorothy was confined ; they were wel |» ke 
suited for the purpose, for there was but one means of esca be wi 
and that was actually through the Master’s study, which had certai 
a door opening to the further end of the passage, be set 

“ Poor child! she was miserable indeed, and Nancy her “W 
maid hardly liked to leave her alone for a minute, she was go she W 
low and nervous, One evening, Nancy had to go out into deck ; 
the town, and Miss Dorothy was left, alone. god fs 

“It was getting dusk, and the solitude of the dark old room But 
frightened her. It seems that the library was connected with row 
her bedroom by means of a small door opening in the pane} 

This door was not visible from the library, as it was covered ; 
by another thicker door, which was covered with books, ang Raleis 
was not distinguishable from the rest of the walls. Miss pieces 
Dorothy had noticed the door in her room, a door which had what 
not been used for years, and of the existence of which I be. the gt 
lieve the Master himself was not aware. As she wandered slong 
about the room, feeling too nervous to sit still, her eyes fli enoug 
upon an old-fashioned key lying in the corner of an oak cup- come, 
board. Taking it in her hand, she determined to try the only ' 
der on the opposite wall that she had watched the morning think 

lore. ‘8 

“Grandmother happened to be that evening in the house- pas 
keeper’s room, when suddenly she heard a piercing cry—a than ! 
cry, she says, she can never forget, so full of horror was it, ordint 

“She started to her feet, and just at that minute Nancy Now, 
dashed into the room. ‘Oh! did you hear it?’ she cried, water 
‘ Come with me, come with me.’ All three started off, pale the ci 
as death, and met the Master, who had heard the scream, bur- of the 
rying in the same direction. They opened the door, Mrs, Bef 

rown the housekeeper bearing a light. On the floor, pale each | 


and rigid as marble lay Miss Dorothy, the door in the panel 
open, and just in front of her, and across her feet, lay Mr, 
Bond, his hands stretched out and clenched, rigid and cold ag 
a statue, as if to embrace her, his once handsome eye staring 
lustreless out of their sockets, and the marks of corruption 
already on his beautiful face. 

‘Miss Dorothy was taken back to her old room here, but 
only survived the shock twogdays. 

‘*An inquest was held on the body of Mr. Bond, and the 
verdict returned was accidental death. It seems thatthe poor 
young gentleman, knowing that as an undergraduate he bad 
no right in the library, after Miss Dorothy had left him, see- 
ing one of the bookshelves swing back, had retired behind it. 
It was the librarian who was entering, the shelves of the door 
were empty, and he filled them with large volumes that lay 
on the table, and then left the room. 

“When the room was empty Mr. Bond no doubt tried to 
leave his hiding place, but the door closed with a hasp, and 
the heavy books that had been placed on the shelves rendered 
all attempts to force it open iu vain, and what is more, ex- 
cluded the air, for the doctors al] agreed that the canse of 
death was suffocation. The door the young lady opened cor- 
responded with the door in the bookcase, and when the 
double doors were closed there was just room for a man to 
stand up between them. The body, which was in a standing 
position, fell down at the wretched lady’s feet as she opened 
the door in the panel. 

“ And this, sir, is the story as my grandmother used to tell 
it, and mapy were those among the servants who rejoiced 
when the old library was pulled down; unearthly noises and 
screams, it was said, were often heard there, and indeed, sir, 
there were several who declared that they had seen Miss 
Dorothy herself more than once in her shroud, kneeling and 
lifting up a skeleton band before the door which had made a 
living tomb for her love.” 

As Betsy finished her story I looked round my room, and & 
shiver ran through me; nor could I sleep one wink, — 
of the sweet young lady who died in the very room where 
was lying, and never shall I forget that Christmas-eve and 
Betsy’s tale. RANDOLPH PiGorTT. 
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THE CIGAR SHIP. 


We take tickets at Fenchurch Street for Poplar; and as 
we go upon the platform, perceive at once that we are in sea- 
port London ; none of our fellow-passengers are holiday-ma- 
kers, and all seem to have something to do in the shipping 
and manufacturing line. The occupants of our compartment 
are not even inclined to lose the fifteen minutes which our 
journey will consume. One old gentleman in the opposite 
corner is studying a blue book, on the cover of which I see 
“ Merchant Seamen’s Act ;” and a young man, a draughtsman 
to some ship-builder, I suppose, is busily uarolling some draw- 
ings, to make them up into asmaller roll. The only excep- 
tions to the general assiduity are myself and the merchant 
captain next me. I suppose his ship is being repaired, for he 
seems to have nothing to do or care for, and he and I soon get 
intv converration. He begins by asking: “Have you seen 
the cigar-ship ? : r 

“No, I am going to see her. What do you think of her? 

“ Why,” says our captain, “I think she looks like nothing 
else but a whale with a Greenwich boat on her back.” 

“ What do you think of her sea-going qualities?” 

“IT think she is seaworthy as far as the Nore; but if she 
ever gets into the chops of the Channel, she’ll roll like Jack 
ashore just paid off.” 

“ But, sir,” interrupts the draughtsman, who has now ar 
ranged his roll to his satisfaction, “by a proper adjustment 
of the weights, the centre of gravity may be a so low 
that she will not roll more than any other ship. 1 think her 
worst fault will be pitching, there being so little of the ends 
under water to suppcrt their great weight.” ‘ 

“© yes,” replies the captain, “I know very well you sbip- 
builders think that by your calculations you can find out 7 
how a ship will behave at sea. But put you aboard my craft 
in a gale, under close-reefed topsails, and you'd find out how 
little you knew. Why, you wouldn’t be able to tell the sky 
from the water.” , ‘ld 

After a minute or two, our captain resumes in & ml er 
tone: “ What reasons have you, sir, for thinking that the Ross 
Winans will be steady ?” ” 

“ My opinions as to the sea-going qualities of vessels = 
only formed by comparing their respective forms; 1 canno 
pretend to any other knowledge, as 1 have never been to s<® 
beyond Margate; but I should say that as the cigar-ship - 
not really so much unlike other ships in form as she appear 
to be, she will not be so much unlike them in performance as 
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— - . 
ustralia in than take this new-fangled ship across | pipes convey the hot air into it from the cabins. It empties | and skilful manner in which eve! 

ther sail os . heelf into the barrel, in which are revolving fans. The | the general design.—Chambers's Journal 
We Well, you know, captain, that the form of the vessel above | donkey turns the fans, and thus the air is drawn out of the 

has nothing to do with her stability; and if you take/| tube, and expelled through the opening which you see in the 

piece of the cigar-ship that is below the water, and com-| barre]. ” > Btes 
vod it with twenty different models of yachts, you will find | heated air from the cabins is cooling, and as we only get the 
Poveast two or three which only differ from it in having a keel | draught on our Leads, it is something like having one’s feet 
at in a warm bath, and head in a snow-storm.” 
“ And I suppose the donkey works that ballast-machine 


cutwater. much inclined to 


She will beter | be ve 
off to leeward when under sail, 


through having no project- 


When we have steam up, we are so hot here that the 


detail has been suited to 





“ROYAL COMMISSION”’ 
ON THE ARMY OF INDIA. 
“Vox clamantis in deserto,” such is too often the voice of 


what is called a “ cryi il.” 
keel to keep her up to the wind; but I do not see that| which I have heard of as one of the curiosities of the cigar- oe Sask to eapestaliy the vales 
ing Want of keel will affect her speed in steaming ; and it will | ship ?” 


nly not affect her stability to a greater extcut than can 
pe set right by ballast.” 


very awkward to manage 
ew at the best, her peculiar form does her no good, 
and is only a piece of fancy on the part of her designer.” 


the engineer. 
“ Well, you mey be right about it,” says the captain ; ‘‘ but | new in the way of ballast. 


“O no; there is another small engine on purpose,” answers | thick. Experience of this truth it may be which induced the 

“You know, then, that we have something |“ Royal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the sanitary 

It is under the engine-room, just 

aving such a small | in the middle of the ship, and consists of a pendulum of lead 
weighing about seventeen tons. When the ship is too much 

over on one sige, we move the pendulum to the other, ana 


of an evil whose cry is muffled within the 


of a Parlia- 
mentary Bluebook in two folio volumes, eac’ 


three inches 


state of the army in India” to stew down their ponderous 
two-volume Report into a moderate octavo. sd ° 
You shall see one thousand English lads land in Bengal: 


that is, to be precise, nine hundred i 3 
But we are now at Poplar; and a walk, first through nar-/| she is righted at one; so you see we shall not roll vver and : ( 7 wrth euer re 


pow streets, where boat-builders, and oakum-dealers, und 


over in the first heavy see we meet, as 
‘makers, and carvers of ships’ tigure-heads work and | ing about us—You have now seen all 


ople are fond of say- 
can show you of the 
and past that old house once inhabited by Sir Walter | engines ; I suppose you will not care about the saloons, whicb 


take drummers, non-commissioned and commissioned officers, 
and the regiment has eleven hundred and nineteen British 
soldiers in all. They are such lads as stormed Delhi, as held 


: s n : Lucknow, as relieved it, Tospeak of meeting death in chill 

Raleigh, but now a greengrocer’s shop, with nothing but| are only painted and gilded as they might bein any other yacht, | guise than ona battle-field—they are such eis as fell i 
of worm-eaten battered carving here and there to show | but would preter seeing the novelties of the ship. Ifso, 1am 

what it once was—and then by the river-side—and then across | at your service.” 


the gates which let ships in and out of the docks—and then 


heerfully accepting this offer, we ascend to the deck, and 


their ranks on deck when the Birkenhead was settling down, 
lest any confusion should rob the women and the children of 


one chance of life. Disembarki i 
the wharfs, where piles of timber are heaped up,|go forward. Here is a ladder-way to the smoking-saloon, but eet taleaer eae 


Calcutta, they form by compani 
enough, one would suppose, to build ships for many years to | just above it we are told to look for the steering apparatus, or 4 4 panies Ball Grams! 
- rather the part of it which is to be seen above the deck. The 


come, and behold we are close to the cizar-ship, and have 


) Band play ! 
Now mark the foremost company. So many as they muster 


shall be swept off from th , 
y to cross & bridge to be alongside. And what do we | compass is in close proximity to it, and is so suspended as to sete . Soe eee ee 


ree of her? Is she like a cigar, or will our merchant-cap- 
tain’s simile describe her? Imagine a cigar much larger than 


ximi 3 2 twenty months are gone. And the next twenty months shall 
be unaffected by the pitching of the ship, and to uninter-| sweep into the grave another company, and pon he for a whole 
ruptedly tell its tale in storm and calm. The representative 

Anak or Chang would care about smoking—-indeed, longer | on deck of the steering apparatus is a brass handle and axle, 
than any of our river steamers; not exactly the shape of an | the handle something like that we see used to set a railway 


century’s experience shows, now that men think it worth 
their while to read it, that “besides death by natural causes, 


dle D j sixty-one, or, taking the English standard, sixt ousan 
ordinary cigar, baving no blunt end, but a point at each end. | locomotive in motion. The handle turns horizontally, the | of on troops pasion in lodie annually.” ieee wees “ 
Now, take a small steamer,and cut off all the part below | axle being vertical, and, as we are informed, extending the 


water, and place the remaining upper part on the middle of | whole depth of the ship. 


It is of course impossible to put the 


We must call the reader’s especial attention to the first 


; : x | clause of the above sentence. For “ six thousand” un- 
the cigar, and you have a tolerable approximation to the form | rudder in its ucual position at the stern of the ship, the stern re ee wee : 


-ship. 
es - on board, we notice at a small distance from 
exch end what appear to be, and are really, the fins of the 


The rudders (for there is 


more, we are told, are out of sight under water. Each set of | one aft, and one forward) are square thin pieces of metal, and 


plades, or fans, forms a screw propeller, it being intended 


This 


I € : y ( ¢ derstates the whole death-rate ; and when the Commissioners 
in this case being one of the cones which revolve with the 
fans; so where could it be placed, and how moved ? 


was one of the many problems the solution of which the pe- 
Three metal blades are visible near each end, and three | culiar fcrm of the vessel involved. 


estimate the actual loss which is to be supplemented annually 
by recruiting, they cannot fix it at less than sixty-nine per 
thousand. One company, from every regiment in every twenty 
months ; that is precise information, in a shape such as memory 


rasps and holds with it 
if we could see under water, they would appear to project a - nan naan 


sources as the great N i 
the vessel shall go ahead or astern with equal facility. | from the keel. One edge touches it, and the other three edges eh SE oe ae ngs wank 


The propellers differ in many respects from the screw of an/| are made sharp like a knife, so as to offer no resistance to the 
y vessel—in their being one at each end of the ship, | water. 


The axle, of which we can see the upper end, runs 


before the Parliament of Britain. 
“Would to God,” he exclaims ia his well-known volume on 


the civil and mili mal-admiaistrati ia, “* 1 
jn half of each being out of the water, whereas usually the whole | out through a tube to form a connection with the middle of ee eee Sa 


is immersed, and 


to God that Parliament h i ° 
so in the peculiar way in which they are | the rudder, and about it the rudder turns. And having thus Sen and seameas <6 the senents ques 


r d tered in these Colaba barracks fi t \ e 
connected with the ship. The engineers say that their six | settled to our satisfaction the steering question, we ask what 1 > ee lode oleate ton 


blades, of which, as they revolve, three will be always im- 
mersed, will do the same work as the three blades of an ordi- 


next. 
“ The next interesting thing,” says our guide, ‘ will be the 


British soldiers killed by them!” But before plunging into 
any detail ot reference to sources of statistics or nature of re- 


turns, the main assumption of the veteran’s exclamation must 
screw. Those pointed pieces beyond the screws are to| anchor, or rather that part of its gear which can be seen on | be fac d. P 


iyide the water as the ship goes ahead or astern; they turn 
round with the fans, the whole revolving with an axis or 
“shaft,” which extends the whole length of the ship, and 


here is the boatswain, we will ask him if we can go there.” 


board. To see it, we must pay a visit to Jack’s quarters; 


C Are the soldiers killed, or do they merely die? Are 
the sixty per thousand a fair price paid for the occupation of 


India, or has a spendthrift foll i 
The boatswain, on being asked, says that Jack has just . “ ret ae 


N t j ignorance of what a fair price may be ad 
turning about a straight line drawn from point to point of | finished his dinner,and if we don’t mind the odour of pea-soup, : R eee ee ae 


thecigar. The ship really enis inside of the screws, and, di- 
vested of the screws and points, would look like a cigar with 
two blunt ends; but the form of the vessel appears perfect to 
the point, and the blades seem to have been thrust in to the 
surface. Like the fins of a fish, they are so evidently not 
parts of the surface as not to take off the effects of its curva- 


ware. 
On board the ship, weare first shown the engine-room. We 


wanted ashore. 


see in Jack’s quarters.” 


t even an abstract of the Report in i to 
we are at liberty to go; and he’ll go with us, as Mr. Jones is po so6 sunee te Seuss 00 8 
As we walk along the deck, he informs me| Many carped at the epithet “ prescient,” wh illiam Na- 
that “ We berth the blue jackets right aft, aba{t the cabins, pier Led 4 carved ae the - ot _ oe in St. 
and the stokers for’ard ; but what you want to see you'll best 


what answer the inexorable nature of the facts demand. 


Paul’s. Whether the word has its right shape or not, the sub- 


stance of its meaning is true to the character of the genius it 
We accordiugly descend anotter ladder, and first we notice ~ 8 


@ table in the middle extending the whole length of the com- | clusions of manifold experiences end in provi es 
partment. “ That,” the boatswain informs us, “is the casing ri proving that Ober 


would describe. Four years’ laborious inquiry into the con- 


I u I Napier spoke with intuition, not u tion. 
go down a staircase so constructed as to put our hats in im- | of the shaft. You know how it is just in the middle all the 4 Ne ' op heen mw 


minent danger of being knocked in or off, and find ourselves 
on one side of the engines, which are in the centre of the ship. 
What an intricate maze of pipes and rods and cranks, all 

ed toa marvellous degree of perfection! Every cubic 
inch appears to have been made some use of; and when the 
engineer, who bas volunteered to show us the engines, lifts up 
apiece of iron in the flooring, we see that the small place be- 
neath is full of pipes and taps elso. “ Our great difficulty,” 
says he, “has been te find room for everything; we never 
fied engines of such great power in so small a space.—You 
can see here,” he resumes, ‘‘ the way in which the ship is put 
together. This, which you can touch, is the half-inch outside 
plating. What would they have said a few years ago to hay- 
ing ships half an inch thick!’ 

informs us that these half-inch flat iron plates form the 
skin of the ship, and are kept out to their curved form by 
iron ribs, which, in the ends of the vessel, are complete cir- 
des; but here, where we are roofed in by a deck, they form 
three parts of a circle, and the ends turn up, and make the 
upper boat-shaped portion of the ship. The ribs are formed 
of what are technically called angle-iruns, a section being an 
angle, each of whose two bounding lines is about half an inch 
thick. An idea of the form of one of these ribs may be ob- 
tained by half opening a book, first dividing the leaves in the 
midéle of the book. One of the covers with its leaves may be 
taken to represent the leaf of the rib which is next the skin, 
the other the leaf which is at right angles to it, and imparts 
the strength required to keep the skin in its proper form. 
The advantage of this form of rib appears to be that it can be 
easily fastened to the skin by rivets. The ribs in the engine- 
toom are placed about a yard and a half apart, that being the 
latgest compartment of the ship, and also being subjected to 
great strains by the motion of the engines. : ; 

As the engine is only interesting through being fitted in 
s0 small a space, we do not spend much time over it, but ask 
our guide to show us the next compartment. He says the 
next is the stcke-hole; so we mount the staircase, and go 
down a still more difficult descent into a box about three or 
four yards square. We notice four furnaces, two on the fore 
‘nd two on the after side. “ You see,” says our guide, “ there 
isnot much room for stoking, and I can assure you it is very 
hot here when steam is up, although we have got thick doors 
to our furnaces.” 

“Where do the coals come from ?” I inquire. “The coal- 

at the side seem very small.” 

“Ob, they are stowed under the saloons and cabins ; but we 
can get at them from here. Perhaps you have seen an ab- 
surd drawing of the ship in some shop-windows in the city. 

artist appears to have seen your difficulty, and has shown 
the coals ia the points beyond the screw. It is true we might 
have filled the points with coale, but we should never have 
‘been able to get them out.” 

Iremark that they seem to have a very small space for wa- 

the boiler. 

“Yes, only three inches all round the furnace ; and so our 

arrangements have to be very carefully contrived, 


and sleep in the berths along the side.” 
draper’s shop ?” 


which keeps him from rolling out. 
ming the people that the railways turn out of their houses 


used to it—but you want to see about our anchors. 


much, for he has got a pair of others as a stand-by.” 


up which, he tells us, the chain comes from the anchor. 
other strange contrivance ! 


istence of an anchor. 
to find a hold in the bottom of the sea. 


ing to the one we are now in is appropriated for the stokers 


ladder. 


pletely fills up the joint. 


These compartments are used fo 
provisions and stores. 


At the end of the next one to us is th 


tion. 





80 that the boilers shall be filled as rapidly as the water is 
‘ured into steam.—I must introduce you to the donkey, this 
‘mall engine in the corner; his duty is to pump water into 
the boliers, and to work the ventilating apparatus.” 
* The ventilating apparatus—where is that?” I ask. 
The part of it which you can see here is that tube over- 
~~ and the barrel through which it appears to pass. The 


are about the size of a compartment of a railway-carriage. 


guide in parting; “isn’t she a queer fish ?” 
Without expressing ourselves in such decided terms, it 





nearly the whole length of the ship, and small 


length of her, in the way everywheres, and the shipwrights | our troops be what it will, the climate of i 

have had to make tables, and steps to ladders out of its casing, : t 7 mecena Stom, en8 
anything to hide it, just as the ladies like you to think a sola 
bedstead’s only a sofa. The men use that table to mess on, 


“What! in those places that look like shelves in a linen- 


“ Yes; there is just height enough between two shelves for 5 ; 
; - - ag more to say; but a rigid police to keep the town clean, sound 
& man to get in and drop down —"e _ —— a sanitary rules sbout irrigation for the canal, which runs much 
none of ’em are crammed like this, I know; but sailors are Io ce parteal — jap ge ge part ah od 
1 don’t . . - : 
. ag : : ted to climate! Ita man gets druck, the sun has given him a 
believe in ’em myself. Our guv’ner thinks they’il hold her . es: 
by their weight; but I don’t think as the skipper trusts to’em headache, andsoon. Every garden at Delhi, if not kept clean, 


We cannot see anything like an anchor, and are decidedly 
of opinion that a cabin is not the most likely place to find ‘ : ‘ 
one; but our guide does not leave us to wonder long. He there is certainly a startling energy of negation in the state- 
shows us an upright iron tube, something like a small funnel, | ment that “ India is not unhealthy.” Nevertheless, their chap- 
An- 
The anchor is shaped like aj @S$ much to contradict the popular notion as to modify the old 
mushroom, and has a hole just its shape cut out of the bottom | General’s assertion. Indeed, they introduce tkeir summary 
of the vessel for it, so that when, it is “weighed” the surface | uf Mr. Glaisher’s “comprehensive view of the geographical 
of the sbip is unbrokep, and there is nothing to tell of the ex- 


bulkhead or partition upon which the shaft tarns, and which 8 ¢ 
communicates the power of the screw to the ship. Itis made | Of great importance as against the common opinion regarding 
very strong, and is rigidly connected with the ship, it being | the fatal character of Indian climates.” 

the part of the ship which first receives the moving force of 
the screw, and thus has a tendency to move from its posi- 


“ And now for the saloons,” says the boatswain; and ac- 
cordingly we visit them, and see that the engineer’s descrip- 
tion is correct. Everything is done on the principle of get- 
ting as much accommodation as possible out of a little space. 
The cubins in which the officers will eat, drink, and sleep 


“ And what do you think of the Ross Winans,” says our 


certain that any one who has seen the cigar-ship must allow 
that in many respects she is a great curiosity ; and whatever 
may be thought of her chances of answering the expectations | of climate. “It is satisfactory to know,” say the Commission- 
of the owners, there can be but one opinion as to the excellent | ers, “‘ that malaria has everywhere disappeared before clear- 


It has been, we fear it still is, said that, let the death-rate of 


that the sad, stern fact cuts all discussion short. Napier met 
such talk with his own withering scorn. “ India,” said he, 
“is not unhealthy. Climate is made to bear the sins of gin 
and crowded barracks.” And if a special instance were al- 
leged, he was bold to meet it after the following sort :— 


“It is said Delhi is unhealthy. If this be a fact there is no 


too rapidly to produce malaria, if the banks are kept clean, 


becomes a morass; weeds flourish, filth runs riot, and Delhi 
is unhealthy !” 


Royal Commissioners are not often epigrammatic, and 


ter on the “ Topography and Climate of India,” does almost 


distribution of atmospheric phenomena over this vast and va- 


When the ship is to be anchored, the | rious peninsula” with something like a protest against the 
chain is let go, and the mushroom is dropped into the water, | Prejudice it is likely to encounter. 


“ According to the popular notion, the mortality of the Bri- 


The compartment at the other end of the ship correspond- | tish in India is explained by the heat and strangeness of the 


.|climate. Hot climates are believed to be hostile to human 


Although it is much like the other, we go to see it, passing | life, and to be especiaily deadly to the English race.” 
on our way the cooking-place, which is in a house on the 

deck. We are rewarded for our trouble: the doors between | ,. : 
this house and the spaces on the fore-side of it happen to be _— wert eo = oz heer, are the three special 
open, and we can see one of the ends of the vessel. The ship an aa a Whe . the so: ys = — — 
is divided into eight compartments, the partitions being made | €Y Put the q ‘kel at amount and kird of influence 
water-tight; and thus hitherto, in going from one to avother, | ‘Bese climates are likely to exercise upon the soldier's health t 
we have had to ascend to the deck, and descend by another | #24 commence their answer with the following truly notable 

But now we carinot do this,as we are in the extre- | P@8888¢:— 

mities of the ship, beyond the deck. The remaining spaces 
must be entered through this, and so the usual contrivance . 2 
of water-tight doors is adopted, the doors. being shut upon] stational reports. Although most of these reports contain 
inéia-rubber, and screwed close, so that the india-rubber com- 


Then—after laying it down that heat, moisture, and varia- 


“In dealing with this important question, we are struck 
with the absence of direct allegations against climate in the 


statements more or less specific as to the effect of particular 
r | seasons on the amount of disease, the reporters do not attri- 
e| bute the soldiers’ mortality to the climate of the stations. 
Other causes are usually assigned. This negative evidence is 


Malaria is the scourge of human health in India. From 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin its blighting influence is to 
be traced. itis the chief cause among the natives of fever, 
marasmus, and spleen disease. It has apparently much to do 
with the course of epidemic cholera. But malaria is not the 
offspring of climate as its single parent. Napier seems to put 
his finger upon the precise mode of its generation when writ- 
ing of those rank Delhi gardens by the water-side. It is the 
product of heat, moisture, and vegetable decomposition ; sub- 
soil water having perhaps the greatest influence on its pro- 
_ | duction. And observations upon the decrease of this subtle 
is} and malignant agent, under certain circumstances, go far to- 

wards justifying the statement (bat man’s imprudence is often 
to be blamed in India for what is treated as the mere effect 
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ing, sub-soil drainage, and improved agriculture... .Part of 
the’ dead terrai pad morose has become compara- 


oy thy by clearing away the forest and cultivating the 


There is, of course, a wider question here pointed at than 
any, however wide, of mere mili admin tion. How 
we should deal by the soil, by the 
the cities of our great Indian Empire; how we have 
how we are now dealing by them—are questions put with 
subtle force by that huge Indian Sphinx, which eats our 
men because we fail to guess her lesser riddles, on canton- 
ments, barrack-ranges, and mili hospitals. The finger of 
the Commission could not but point outwards, at times, to- 
wards that vaster horizon; but it was right to keep its pur- 
view as close as might be round the military lines. Io a short 
notice of their survey, we may not take a larger liberty ; but 
may and will reverse the order of indication, pointing inwards 
from what lies around the military station, to the barrack- 


3g 


, the “room, and the canteen. 
sani’ reformer, wherever he may labour, condemns 
himself not to the condition of that unsavoury in 


Laputa, who, not content with the manufacture of meat from 
manure A agricultural process, endeavoured to reach the 
result by experiment. But he who would even speak 
of savitary reform in India, must march ankle-deep in ordure 
at once and all along. Enter into the subject alphvbetically, 
for instance, and inquire of Ahmednuggar. It has 36,000 in- 
habitants, and no latrines. The natives use “ the very boun- 
dary of our camp for this purpose ;” and the report from the 
station remarks with touching simplicity, that “the smell of 
ordure is very perceptible.” 
is a station 3,000 feet above the sea, with the cli- 
mate of a hill-station, as healthy as any in Europe. There 
are 1,700 troops; and a native population of about 125,000 
has grown up within the cantonment. This, too, “resorts to 
open places close round. The latrines enjoyed by some 
houses of the better class, are wells sunk in the ground 
Within the house, which are closed up when filled, and 
others opened. Add to this, that there is a dirt-heap almost 
at every door ; that the filth from the cowhouses flows into 
open drains; that the bazaar horses, and other domestic ani- 
mals, are kept in the houses; that slaughterhouses and tan- 
neries are crowded without any plan; that the 
Ulsoor tank, which ives sewage from town, barrack, and 
hospital, is used for drinking ; that the very wells are poisoned 
by percolating filth—and, upon consideration, it will not 
cause amazement to learn that the ype | of areas 
yy bas been as much as 129 per 1,000 (including cholera) 
one % 

The abstract of statistical returns from Calcutta, so far as 
the ee Fort William are concerned, being pithily 
given, may be bodily copied :— 

“Estimated population of Calcutta, 500,000. Water and 
drainage bad. Rainfall flows slowly away or evaporates, 
causing humidity, filth, foul drains, stagnant water, jungle, 
and nuisances.” 

A, B, and C thus disposed of, we will take D, and then have 
done with it, Say Dinapore. The abstract is again worth 
giving in its own words :— 

« Heséare over crowded, badly drained, and filthy. Last 
tet some streets were unpassable dunghills until cleared. 

phant sheds and all the south of the station in a state dis- 

ful to any cantonment. Meat market very bad in rains; 

nage very deficient; no regular system. Drains in some 

places choked up; in others, forming deep holes of festering 

mud. Ventilation very bad. No latrines, although the popu 

lation is as thick as may be. Dead bodies sometimes buried 
within huts.” 

Chosen by alphabet, not by abomination, these four in- 
stances may serve as specimens of the general condition 
of sanitary matters in the towns and districts where stand 
the barracks, which, “gin” and other accessuries helping, 
kill our soldiers, in the opinion of the Conqueror of Scinde. 
Bhall we say gin and waver, on the hypothesis of any mitiga- 
tion to the flery dram? 

We have had personal experience, in other eastern lands 
than Hindostan, of the singular freshness and aération of wa- 
ter, well churned in an old goat-skin, strapped to a man’s 
back, for transit under a blazing sun. Make the distance 
l r than @ man can easily trudge; fill a bullock-cart with 
bul skins, or old casks; let it creak along a dusty road, 
under the same torrid glare, and you have done your best to 
Pov your water, even had it come gushing from some cool 

owy grot. 

But such a tank as that of Ulsoor, commemorated above, is 
no Castalia to with: and when the “ bheestie,” or the 
more artificial bullock-cart, has conveyed its water to the big 
earthern jars under the pent roof of the barracks, it surely 
needs an Eastern thirst to make the liquid potable. Miss 
Nightingale, with her own sharp, incisive wit, treats thus of 
the quality of the general water-supply :— 

“ Where tests have been used, the composition of the water 
reads like a very intricate prescription, ney | nearly all 
the chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, and carbonates in the phar- 
macopceia, besides silica, and large quantities of organic mat- 
ter (animal and v ble), which the reports apparently con- 
sider as nutritive, for few of them but ‘consider’ the water 
* good’ and ‘ wholesome ;’ e.g., Fort William, Calcutta, says 
that the water for cooking, drinking, &c., is carried from a 
tank filled by surface drainage, which tank is kept ‘ perfectly 
clean,’ and is ‘ generally free from surface impurities.’ ‘ Many 
city tanks are in a most filthy condition, producing malaria.’ 
Bealkote calls its water ‘ decidedly good, while containing a 
considerable portion of sulphate of lime. Ghazeepore calls 
its water ‘ good and sweet,’ and says ‘that it does not seem 
contaminated by the amount of leaves that necessarily fall 
into open structures.’ Chunar says that its water is clear, 
sweet, and inodorous, ‘if allowed to settle before it is drunk.! 
Agra’s water is ‘ laxative,’ and apt to disagree at first. Dina- 

admits that its wells have been poisoned by infiltration 
barrack privies. Nuaseerabad says, ‘the flavour (of the 
water) varies according to the quan ty of the salts.’ At 
Murree, the quality is ‘ consid inferior by native visitors, 
and to cause colic.’ ‘ Boiling’ and filtration through sand and 
are necessary to ‘render it wholesome.’ At Haza- 
reebaugh, tank-water, ‘on standing, copiously deposits’ and 
contains ‘organic matter in considerable quantity.’ Its well- 
‘water for domestic use contains silicic, phosphoric, hydroch- 
loric, and carbonic acids. But it is satisfactory to know that 
persons ‘ about the quality of their drinking wa- 
ter’ can obtain their supply from ‘ several good wells.’ 

But why fence thus with accessories. The “ gin,” or rather 
rum, is probably not often watered. Upon the dram and the 
barrack, the missioners confirm the General’s verdict 
abundantly ; and that not only in respect of the mischief 

both agents separately, but'in respect of the 
shrewdness which couples them in one anathema. The neces- 
sary link which binds them, Napier thus points out : 


by the towns, b 
y Aenltee. night, 


“In the Bengal Presidency, the barracks are, with few ex- 
ceptions, extremely bad ; but more pernicious still is the num- 
Nal men eee, ae them. ne battle mn to 
not! compared w ose inflic! improperly con- 
aor barracks and the jamming of scldiers. No other 
word is ieniy TR? onsale fg Sang tpn ae 

ht, feverish or in profuse piration, to p out on the 
ground amidst damp exhalation. Indian night air in the 
autumn months is dangerous to all who sleep exposed ; but to 


may escape or merely lose health ; but to escape is the excep- 
tion—the rule is deatb. Aware of this danger veterans endure 
sf restless and miserable till the dawn comes, and with it 


pare fora burning day! Languid and unhappy, go to 
their duties, seeking by drams to sustain body ‘and mind 
against overw lassitude and low spirits ; and this arti- 
ficial excitement es them through the dey. But again the 
night of misery returns, the dram does its daily deadly work, 
and liver and brain become inflamed, fever supervenes, and 
~ mind sinks under bodily suffering and hopelessness of 
ange. ? 
“ Ail bad influences being thus brought into full activity, it 
follows that men soon die, or become drunken, le crea- 
tures, and always on the sick lists, to be discharged with a 
penzion between thirty or forty years of age, after we a 
public enormous sums without equivalent service. This inhu- 
man drain upon public life and health, and upon the public 
treasury, constantly on, and the soldiers able to remain 
in the ranks are but the strong fellows they would be if 
properly lodged.” 
Epigrammatic as these lines are, they are absolutely free 
from exaggeration. 
That the fatal and sure connexion between the Indian bar- 
rack and the dram is indeed almost inevitable, has recently 
received a painful illustration in the sight of the whole atten- 
tive nation. It would be a task as useless as melancholy 
when reviewing certain portions of the evidence adduced 
upon Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley’s court-martial, should any 
one attempt to apportion between the hapless Serjeant-Msjor 
Lilley and his sick wife, the quantities of strong drink which 
found their way into his place of confinement. But the last 
remarks made by the Duke of Cambridge, upon the finding 
of the Court, admit that Lilley’s long-earned character for so- 
briety was not undeserved. This tried and seasoned soldier, 
done to death by complicated blunders of severity, such ad the 
heart of England will not soon forget, even —- it may ac- 
quiesce in the justice of his Colonel’s acquittal—this man, who 
receives again a post-mortem absolution from the Com- 
manider-in-Chief, is driven at last to the resource of Napier’s 
veteran; and the dram-bottle in his boot testifies to the dire 
force of the temptation which besets a “ languid and unhap- 
py” soldier, stru ling in an Indian bungalow against “ lassi- 
tude and low apirite. 

True, he was in confinement under his commander’s 
frown; but the quarters in which he underwent his close ar- 
rest were stated to be superior to what an officer of his rank 
might often fairly occupy; and as for the confinement of the 
British private soldier in India, when neither under arrest nor 
suspicion of offence, let it be borne in mind that in hot wea- 
ther, the normal weather in fact, he is kept close within the 
barrack-room, the same in which he has passed the night, for 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, excepting always at 
certain stations, such as ptee, where, on its own showing, 
“for many months of the year the men are confined to bar- 
racks for twenty out of twenty-four hours!” Little wonder 
that, as an officer of long and varied Indian experience, told 

“ the men lie about and curse.” 
at now for the amenities of these barracks themselves, 


the Report: 
“Both barracks and hospitals are built at or close to the 
level of the ground, without any thorough draught between 
the floors and the und. And the men, both in barrack- 
rooms and sick wards, are exposed to damp and malaria from 
this cause as well as from want ot di . The ventilation 
is oe imperfect ; and from the arrangement of doors 
and windows, men are exposed to hurtful draughts. Man 
of the rooms are too high, and as a consequence there is mu 
surface overcrowding both in barracks and hospitals, 
although with large cubic space. Ina number of instances, 
both the space and area per bed are much too small. 
“Barracks and hospitals have frequently no glaced win- 
dows, and only wooden shutters. Both barrack-rooms and 
sick wards are, as a rule,dark. There are often four, or even 
six rows of beds between the opposite doors or windows, in- 
creasing pots the already existing difficulty of ventilation, 
and exposing the inmates to foul air. The greater proportion 
of the force is lodged in barracks in such large numbers per 
room as to be very injurious to health; many of these rooms 
being several hundreds of feet in length, and some of-them 
containing from a quarter to half a ment each !” 
May we be allowed to cite an instance or two from the sta- 
tional reports again, to give some definite and precise notion 
of the cases whence these inferences of the recapitulation have 
been drawn? " 
The reader may remember the salubrious condition of Din- 
apore as described above; with its absence of latrines, and its 
pulation “as thick as may be,” with its foul elephant sheds, 
kee dead bodies buried in huts, and its drains choked up. 
This Indian elysium is the site of a magnificent oot 
range, not simply crowded, but built to be crowded, on the 
“ more the merrier” principle, “ee * 
The siie of this monument of military sanitary skill is 
“ tolerably open,” but its “ ventilation is obscured by vegeta- 
tion.” Two of the barrack-rooms are each no less than eight 
hundred and twenty-six feet long by — wide, and 
only from seventeen to eighteen feet high. They have doors 
on opnosite sides,and no windows, although verandahs exist. 
The floors, which have no ventilation underneath, are, with 
a view, no doubt, to the peculiarity of Dinapore’s reported 
“damp climate in rains,” of that spongy, soppy substance, 
“ half-burnt brick.” Three hundred and eight men occupy 
one of its long rooms; and this being placed “ east and west, 
which is the prevailing wind,is hence badly ventilated.” 
There is a touching ingenuousness in the remark appended 
by the local authority who reports, “‘ that it is next to impos- 
ble for barracks of this construction to be moderately 
healthy.” The return under the heading of “ Prevailing 
Diseases among European Troops,” is in complete harmony 
with the premises: “ Fevers—remittent, quotidian, tertain ; 
dysentery—prevalent and severe; cholera almost every year ; 
rheumatism. Worst-ventilated part of barrack, most liable 


to cholera.” Fort William, Calcutta, is quite up to this mark 
in the catalogue of disease. For tevers there are “ intermit- 
tent, quotidian, quartan, tertian, double tertian, remittent, 
continued ; dysentery—acute, chronic ; cholera— 

modic ; -pox—benign, confluent ; 


bilious, spas- 




























































do so when heated by an over-crowded room is death. Some | first 


the blazing sun of India—a wretched, sleepless night to pre-| W 


Here is the general statement as given in the recapitulation of 


chronic.” These diseases occasion from sixt : 
per cent. of total sick, and from seventy-five Yo eeu 
cent. of total deaths. The native pop m enjoy Pee 
ponding bad health thereabouts; the cause assigned 
“yank jungle, filth, stagnant water, damp, foul draing td 
drain og, ad, unwholesome, brackish drinking-water 
also “ bad over-crowding ;”—bad, indeed, since t falla ‘unde 
the censure of authori who consider, as Positive} 
do at Fort William, that “perfect accommodation,” in a2 
Dalhousie barracks, 


even to their satisfaction with some of the “ jamming” 
tised in other parts of this fortification; for the 80-Called 
est Barracks, which are bomb-proof, contain three }, 
dred men in nine rooms, whereas “ one-half,” in the Tecorded 
Opinion of these not over-fastidious critics, “would be 
many.” Within these frowsty precincts we cannot Tefrain 
from once more quoting Napier, who had both taken their 
right measure in particular, and anticipated the more gener. 
al conclusions of the Comn.ission on the unhappy choice of 
Calcutta as the first port of debarkation for European aol. 


Commander-in-chief, I urged the completion 
erabad barracks asa dep6t for y of the 
land, instead of sending them to 


ty. . 
the union of bad lodging, fiery drink, and bad Climate ; and 
the survivors are hi away as quickly as possible, But 
that possible depends on various circumstances, and the 
young soldier, after a long voyage, and knowing nothing of 


ndian marching, suffers severely. The march alone 
his constitution without the previous m' ment.” —7) 
be continued. 
——_— — oe —— 
OPINIONS, 


What are opinions? Under what condition of circumstan. 
ces are they liable to change? These are questions which 
naturally crop up when we compare the present condition of 
society with various periods of the past. “ Opinion” scarcely 
requires a definition. Everyone is conscious of having certain 
opinions on various topics himself, and also that his fellow. 
men have opinions on the same subjects, some opposed to 
and some harmonizing with his own. But the eal question 
which we propose to inquire into is, how do persons and ao 
ciety come to change their opinions upon social, political, and 
religious questions? Few men like to be told that they will 
change their opinions, The young student who has bravely 
defended the character of the Royal Martyr in the inevitabie 
debatejat;the Union upon “ the Character of Oliver Cromwell,” 
cannot believe that as years roll by he will succumb to certain 
influences, and find his opinions on this and numerous other 
questions completely altered. He has already heard 
edly all the arguments which the ingenuity of opponents can 
devise urged in opposition to his views on certain questions, 
and his opinion has remained unaltered ; therefore he believes 
that it shall continue so even to the end. Yet after some 
dozen years, as the man grows up, he finds that his views be- 
come modified and afterwards completely altered. This, 
too, without the discovery of any new ments upon the 
opposition side of the ——, or even without any repeti- 
tion of the old ones. Ofany score of men who have 
their opinions upon moral and socia! questions, it will be 
found that a very small minority have been influenced by 
direct logical arguments. This is, we think, to be accounted 
for by that dislike which there is in human nature to admit 
yourself to be beaten by some individual opponent. To 
change your opinion in response to,the reasoning 
is not only a confession that he was right and you were 
wrong, but also an acknowledgment of his superior power in 
being able to influence you. To confess even to yourself 
that you were wrong, and that somebody else was morally 
better and mentally stronger, is certainly contrary to the na- 
tural inclination of man. How then do men generally come 
to change their opinions at all ? 

Individual opinions are influenced very little by direct logi 
cal argument, but are ou modified by what we may term 
influences. The first great formative of opinion is education. 
The tremendous, and, in many cases, ineradicable influence of 
early education it is impossible to overrate. By education we 
do not mean the narrow sphere of book learning, but the 
neral effect of the conversation and habits of home and early 
associations. To change opinions thus formed direct — 
ment is of little avail; it must be a power nearer akin to 
which origiaally created them, which in after time can mould 
and modify them. ‘ument seems to us rather to prepare 
the way for, than actually to effect a change of opinion. No 
man will adopt a view upon any point in favour of which he 
has not heard any argument urged. To do so would be to 
act contrary to reason. Arguments show acertain opinion to 
be reasonable, and the operations of various influences leads 
to the embracing of it. Thus, argument makes the path 
straight for us to walk in, but the:influences which direct our 
footsteps in it are legion. 

Let us take one instance, by way of illustration, of the 
growth of a great modifying force, which having sprung up 
in the ordinary progress of civilization and scientific advance- 
ment, has had, without our at all observing it, a very ae 
influence directly on our modes of thought, and so indirectly 
on our opinions. The general tendency of modern commer- 
cial life has been division of risk and responsibility. On all 
sides commercial en which for years have been 
managed, and their reputations sup; by, some known 
and responsible individuals have been apne into the more 
indefinite joint-stock company. Even in cases where old 
names are contin for the sake of prestige, the ominous 
word “Limited” shows us that, in case of anything going 
wrong or inconveniencing us, we cannot have the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the individual man whom we hold responsible 
and calling him to account. This establishment of companies 
all around us has undoubtedly a tendency—an inevitable aud 
very strong one—to make us refer primarily, questions which 
arise in connection with them, and eventually ali questions, 
to broad principles, rather than, as more generally used to be 
the case, to excite animosity. This influence affects 
more indirectl: the general tone and temper of our poll 
tical and religious opinions also. As in ordinary matters, We 
may most heartily abuse all the regulations of some compel 
while we are‘on most co terms with every individual = 
rector, 80 in the more important departments ot religion te 
politics there is a universal tendency to confine ourselves 
expressing opinions upon general doctrines and principles, 
and to care very much less than we used about the particu- 
lar bias of individual minds. hich 
a... mode rd Fr ue bt very, entipedes 4 vy — 

to ion and m om in past tim 
quates estimate of the importance of individual opinion wie 
the mistake of bygone days. In every department of publi 
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was an accurate individualisation. Monarchs were 


not. 

mesplo—were unknown. Ev 

as held 80 personally responsible 

condemnation of the d as Op’ 
taste and feeli 

fore eon reparation for a false 


surrounded b; that hazy indefiniteness called a govern- 
nae or boards—commercial, public, or puilan- 
man who offended another 


for the act that no general 
to the principles of 


was sufficient; but his life wascovsidered 


step or a false woid. In 


religion it was not sufficient for society to know any one as 


whet is personally called a good man; but bis acceptance of 


defined dogmas was ofte 
which | 


r. the only condition on 


fe was spared. Accurate individual 0; iniun was con- 


a matter of vital importance by a condition of society 


oe conly individual. In such 


that, after all, opinions were 


in every department of government and of commerce 


an men might have 
daly of real importance 


ssmotives to action, and that as we sbould be influenced by 


creat 


ples rather than by individual opinion, however 
r, 80 we should judge creeds and charac- 


ters by their general influence on the community, rather than 
n men to bonds and even death for oot holding as in- 


dividuals certain opinions, in favour of which those in power 


were able to urge certain arguments. The reasoning in fa- 


your of such views would have been just as logical then as it 


would be now; but its uncongeniality with the intensely in- 
g character of the age would have rendered it in- 


ve, In the present age such views are almost uni- 
ae have grown logical, but 


versally adopted, not because the: 


some way or other they harmonize with that broader and 


pore generalizing spirit which pervades every department of 
social, com 


, political, and religious lite, 


We have illustrated our argument by the growth of an 
ion concerning the value of opinion itself; and we find 
that the tendency is to trouble ourselves less 
shout individual opinion, and to care more for broad and ear- 
ually evolved itself out 
ofthe general tone and temper of the age rather than been 
forced on is by logical power. It is, however, a consoling 
corollary to draw from these considerations that, if we have 
become less anxious about the opinion of our neighbour and 
fdlow-man, the collective opinion of a nation upon great 
questions of social progress and broad political principles has 
sequired a new and tremendous force. That must uodoubt- 
edly have been a strong stimulant to earnestness which led 
men to forget the instincts of humanity in their zeal to enforce 
bptherack, the pulley, and the stake, conformity in indivi- 
dual opinion, and that stimulant to earnestness we have un- 
lost ; but we have gained much in the influence 

which pablic opinion has acquired over the power of physi- 
abforce. The present age is not less earnest than the past, 
botite earnestness ia concerned with a broader field of opera- 
tion, and its incentives to action are deeper, and nobler, and 
tmer principles. Thus the age reflects, in the higher depart- 
ments of opinion and of thought, the same characteristics 
each gradation of national and social life.— 


mfoubtedl 
pest principles ; and that this has 


which mar 
london Review, 
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Cc. F. HALL AND THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
AN APPEAL FOR AID. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 


Sir—Allow me through your columns to make something 
like an appeal to the British residents in New York and the 
United States, as well as elsewhere. I will try and be brief, 
though it is difficult, because to rightly explain would require 


more words. However, to what I 


What the United States flag has so generously done for the 
Frankin Expedition-relief is well known, as also the noble 
manner in which the Resolute (abandoned in the Arctic Seas) 
was restored to the British Government and people. 
there isan American, Mr. C. F. Hall, out alone among the 
Eiquimaux, not far from the locality where the missing voy- 
agers are supposed to have all perished. He is engaged in 
searching for the lost documents—so valuable to the scientific 
world—and for particulars of the true fate of our unfortunate 
countrymen. Last year he sent word through a whaler that 


would say. 


he hoped some relief would be sent to him. 


Shall it,or shall it not be sent? The answer will be 
given, I sincerely trust, in the affirmative, by those of my coun- 
trymen here who are rich enough to spare the little required, 
cither to enable him to prosecute his labours, or to bring him 


beck as he may need. 


Bir,a few years I was, as many know, engaged search- 
ing for centenions soneerning the fate of a Missionary party 


the Fuegians near and around Ca 
two een I pond painted and mark 


large letters, “‘Hasten! haste! 


buried with directions !” 


The recollection of that has never left me, nor the fact that 
I was in 1850 also close to the death spot of Franklin and his 


jions—say less than 300 mil 


labours and efforts are well known, as connected with 

the Arctic search. Also, it is tolerably well known that, per- 
tonally, Ihave bitter cause to consider Mr. Hall as one of the 
Steatest enemies I have ever had, and one who has behaved 
most unfairly and unjustly. Moreover, 1 much doubt all con- 
his actions; but, he is an American working for the ho- 

nour and glory of his flag and native land, Still more, Sir,—yes, 
far far more, and beyond all other considerations, he is 


alone! Perhaps 


Now, Sir, shall his cry be unheeded ? Granted that he ought 
20 tohave gone thus: admitted thac he is trespassing on 


Weare sterving! 


8 0) 


at this moment he is crying, ‘‘ Hasten! 
haste!” even if not actually to his relief, yet to h 

ho knows?—is it impossible ?—No!—some solitary 
member of the lost. expedition, or, at least some of the impor- 
lant Cocuments. 


another’s rights: say that poohalsy there will be n 


edo 
end of relief, after relief has been sent; st 


en, remember he is ALONE! 


hy to complete that work we should have finally closed 


certain issue. 


I therefore make this appeal. I have waited to see if his 
had sent out any relief to him, but I knew they had 
Pret, done much. Siill I have addressed a letter to the 
Press tion, and now I do the 
t is not too late to send a 


wing attention to his 


same to m 
snail paler countrymen here. 


More: he is engaged 


h \_ with two. or three men on board; and, for the 
‘onour of England, let something be done. Let it not be said, 


nf that a solitary American, unaided, was left to 


we 


striving (however unfairly or unwisely) to do what 
left undone. Ido not like him nor his ways. I 
Y.admit this. His character and mine are totally oppo- 


Now, 


Horn. In one or 
upon the rocks, in 
Go to 
Spaniard’s Harbour and relieve us! Dig below: a bottle is 


is aid in res- 


let us as “a 
n 


site; his ways are not my ways; and I shall ever closely test 
all he does. But, what bas that to do with the fact of his 
eaing tart alone there, and none of us putting forth a helping 
an 

My engagements, unfortunately, bind me here, but if quickly 
and surely some few generous minds will take the matter in 
hand and equip a little schooner of from 30 to 50 tons for re- 
lief, I may be able to set aside those engagements for a time, 
and will cheerfully take charge. Or, if preferred, let some 
one else go. 

In a fortnight—or say at the latest by the middle of next 
month—a vessel like that could depart, and I believe get to 
Repulse Bay and back by November, making, if necessary for 
payment of expenses, a good trip in obtaining furs, bone, 
sealskin and ivory. 

If a response to this, therefore, is made, let it be done quick- 
ly by a meeting and subscribing the funds, some gentleman 
taking an of all money matters. What is five thousand 
dollars ?—all I consider needed for vessel, equipment stores, 
and relief cargo. At all events, as a mere matter of humanity 
—and as a graceful appreciation of the noble generosity shown 
by Americans in regard to the Franklin search, let not this 
appeal be thrown aside.—If it is,I shall, however, have the 
consolation that I have dole my duty, and fulfilled the 
promptings of my heart towards the solitary explorer now in 


the Arctic Seas. 
I an, Sir, pe, 
. Parker SNow, 
Mount Cottage, near Nyack, N. ¥., June 26. 
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THE EMPEROR'S LETTER. 


There is really not much to be said of the letter, or mani- 
festo, of the Emperor of the French. It simply indicates the 
Imperial preference of the latter part of a fray, and resolution 
that, happen what may, France shall not be a loser. As for 
Austria and Prussia, Tipeieen IIL. probably regards the issue 
ot their quarrel as honest Iago calculated the results of the 
assassination he had planned of Cassio by Roderigo— 


. . « « Now whether he kill Cassio 
Or Cassio kill him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes for my gain. 


The Emperor who drew back from the war with Austria, 
in 59 not being prepared to face a united eng A is not, 
perbaps, greatly concerned at the present division, in which 
the Germans will be cu‘ting each others throats. His argu- 
ntent is in favour of Italy. He attributes the present conflict 
to the geographical situation of Prussia imperfectly limited ; 
to the wish of Germany for a political reconstitution more 
conformable to its wants; and to the necessity under which 
Italy. is to secure her national independence. 

Necessity is a strong word, and it is reserved for the jus- 
tification of Italy, the Emperor distinctly expressing his wish 
that for an equitable compensation Austria should have ceded 
Venetia. 

In the impending war the Emperor professes to recognize 
but two interests, the maintenance of the European equili- 
brium, and the maintenance of that which he has contributed 
to constitute in Italy. 

Supposing, therefore, Italy impelled, by the necessity the 
Emperor recognizes, to go to war with Austria for Venetia, 
and to get worsted in the struggle, will not the Emperor, by 
this declaration, be bound to bring the armies of France to 
her rescue, and so to maintain the work to which they con- 
tributed? Tbe Emperor thinks Italy must strive for Venetia, 
and he is resolved that she shall not be crushed. This seems 
going a good half-way towards a quarrel with Austria, who 
will most certainly not recognize any necessity for the surren- 
der of any part of her possessions. 
Happen what may, France repudiates territorial aggran- 
dizement, only with this proviso, that there is to be no de- 
rangement of the present balance of power. Now an inevi- 
table consequence of the war in prospect must be the derange- 
ment of the equilibrium. Whether Prussia or Austria gets the 
upper hand there must be dismemberment, and therefore a 
pretence for France to demand an extension of her frontier 
by annexation of provinces, of course consenting to their ab- 
sorption, as they always do when they cannot help being 
swallowed up. The declaration amounts to this, that if an 
other Power or Powers aggrandize, France will help herself 
to some corresponding advantage. The robbery is to go round. 
The extent of France’s self-denial is that she will not begin 
the spoliation.' The time for her action is thus marked out, 
When the hurly-burly’s done 

When the battle’s lost and won. 

When the victors carve out the spoil France will claim 
compensation for their gains, and all in the interest, not of 
her ambition, but of the European equilibrium forsooth. But 
the demand will not involve a new war, for it will be so dis- 
creetly timed that the other parties will be too much exhausted 
to enter upon a fresh struggle.—Zzaminer. 
_  ] 


UNLIMITED LIMITATION. 


It is quite natural and very proper that the principle of limited 
liability should just now be rediscussed. About eight thousand 
familics have within the past month been heavily fined or wholly 
ruined for the offence of holding bank shares, and of these nearly 
half live in agonizing expectation of further and indefinite penal- 
ties. Considering that they all belong to what Carlyle calls the 
“ shrieking class,’ ¢. e., the class whose groans are not lost in the 
general roar of the world, that one-third of them at least are 
women, minors, legatees, and’ other persons innocent even of 
wishing to speculate, and that at least another third have been 
deceived, have bought, that is, into concerns which directors, and 
brokers, and friends declared they “‘ knew”’ to be prosperous, the 
noise made is unexpectedly small. Only one letter, as far as we 
know, has appeared in the Times, written by a victim, and she 
apologizes for being “ sensational” in daring to grieve ; and no- 
body has yet appeared as a defendant in acriminal court. There 
is a good deal of talk nevertheless, not only as to the way in 
which the directors of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited), 
© | bought a pig in a poke, of men who sold said pig with their eyes 

shut, but as to the operation of the law of limited liability, 
Lord Overstone, monster capitalist, who understands currency, 
and the way to buy land in a county where there is a prejudice 
against selling it, says limited liability is the whole source of the 
mischief. It is gambling, not busi . has about as much re- 
lation to honest industry as the exchange of cards over a gaming 
table,” and uses other bard words, the apology for which is not 
exactly visible. Jones Lloyd receives people’s money, giving no 
interest, and jends it to other people, receiving interest, and that 
is “ honest industry.” Ten Joneses and twelve Lloyds combine 
to receive folks’ money at low interest, and use it at high interest, 
and that is dishonest speculation. Why, pray? Because each 








Jones and Lloyd stakes a very small sum? We can understand 
that argument, for in England it is very noble to ‘‘ ran a horse” 





for £10,000 and a penal offence to stake only silver, but then it 


is not probable that Lord Overstone is quite so openly cynical as 


to defend those anomalies. He almost said the same thing when 
b 


e abused the shareholder and justified the capitalirt, but we will 


do him the justice to believe he did not mean what he enid, 


What he meant probably was that the temptation of limited 
liability widened the area of di-tress, and he is right thus far. 
Failures under the old system ruined quite as many people, but 
then they knew what they had to suffer. They could only lose 
their deposits, for the bankers took excellent care they should 
share none of the profits, and could not therefore lose them, 
which is the heartbreakiog point in the joint-stock system. Pro- 
fits under the old plan were for the big fish, the small fry had 
only their liability to be ruined. In the limited baoks the poor 
may engage, and lose their deposits and their incomes and their 
margin of savings all together, which seems to the capitalist very 
terrible, he forgetting very conveniently that shareholders in tha 
Agra Bank got their capital back in five years in the shape of di- 
vidends, got in fact that enormous profit out of which tortunes 
like that of Lord Overstone were originally built. The only dif- 
ference between them and the old depositors is, that whereas the 
latter shared all the risk and none of the profits of banking, the 
new people share the risk and the profits too, which, they being 
little people, is possibly very wrong, but certainly very attrac- 
tive. At least that is the only difference whenever the law which 
Lord Overstone hates is honestly carried out. All the additional 
misery on which he so justly dilates arises exclusively from a re- 
currence to the principle of the old law, the unlimited liabilit 
produced by the practice of advertising a company as “ limited” 
when only part of its capital has been called up. If the amount 
of the share were the whole liability, a shareholdertwould be a 
depositor at interest varying with the profit or loss upon the 
business he invests in, the exact position contemplated by the 
Legislature, and evaded by promoters anxious to attract de- © 
posits as fixed interest by an imaginary security. 
If a change is wanted in the law of limited liability, it is a 
clause rendering its provisions inapplicable to any company in 
which the capital has not been paid up to the full, in which in 
fact the intention of the law is not fulfilled That would, we 
shall be told, restrict deposits, depositors looking to shareholders’ 
names as their ultimate guarantee. So much the better. Why 
on earth should a depositor who lends his money to the Utopian 
Bank be better protected than the man who lends it to John 
Smith? Smith’s creditor lends because he knows, or thinks he 
knows, that Smith is decently honest and has wherewithal to 
pay, and why should not the bank’s creditor use his brains in the 
same way? Because he cannot know how the limited bank 
stands? Stuff! What does the average depositor at Coutts’ 
know of how Coutts stands, or the partners in Coutts’? He trusts 
them, as he trusts any other individual, because he hears well of 
them, and there is no conceivable reason why he should not trust 
a bank with a limit fixed by law, just as Coutts’ limit is fixed by 
fact, and a directory which can be changed instead of a direo- 
tory which cannot be changed, If creditors are to be considered 
before shareholders, a preference with very little justification, 
then the system becomes instead of an oppression an illusion. 
What is the value, for example, of the £25 not called up on 
Agra Bank shares as against the liabilities of that Bank? Jn any 
case one-thirteenth, and in the most probable case about one- 
hundredth. Anglo-Indians are just the people to put all their 
surplus cash into the shares of a bank which they “know all 
about,” and they uever have anything but their savings, salaries, 
and pensions, neither of which latter would the Courts under 
such circumstances sequestrate. The misery is inflicted for no 
purpose at all, except to impart a fictitious eonfidence to credi- 
tors, and deepen the discredit of bargains like that between Over- 
end Gurney, limited, and Overend Gurney, unlimited, a bargain 
in which four able men, by their own showing, agreed to give 
£500,000 for an insolvent concern, and never told their employ- 
ers, probably never koew that the concern they bought was in- 
solvent. They actually bought some five millions of liabilities 
and securities without lookiug at either, and quiet people know- 
ing nothing of that fact, are to pay not only the price, which is 
fair, but two or three prices, which is oppression. Coun 
clergymen by the dozen will pay not only for a bill broker's 
business, but the bill broker’s bad debts. Justice to creditors is 
a great thing, but justice to debtors also is not necessarily im- 
moral, particularly when the debtors never knew of the debt.— 
Spectator. 

————»—_—- 


THE GERMAN FEDERAL DIET. 


Telegraphic, June 11. 

* Atan extraordinary sitting of the Federal Diet, the Austrian 
representative announced that Prussian troops had entered 
Holstein, notwithstanding the protest of the Austrian Governor, 
and that General Manteuffel had taken upon himself the adminis- 
trative power in that Duchy. He declared that Prussia had 
thereby committed a breach of the Treaty of Vienna and of the 
provisional Gastein Convention, which Austria was willing to 
allow to remain in force until the matter should be decided by 
the Federal Diet. The Emperor Francis Joseph had remained 
faithful to the laws of the Confederation, which prohibited mem- 
bers of the Bund from deciding disputes by violence. Prussia 
had undertaken acts of self-redress, which the Federal Diet was 
bound to prevent by all means at its disposal. It wasincumbent 
upon the Confederation to provide for its own peace and the in- 
ternal security of Germany. In conclusion, the Austrian repre- 
sentative moved that the whole of the Federal army, with the 
exception of the Pruasian contingent, be forthwith mobilized. 

The Austrian proposal for the mobilization of the Federal army 
was not communicated beforehand to the Prussian representative, 
as stipulated by the regulations of the Diet. The Prussian repre- 
sentative demanded that this circumstance should be recorded, 
and voted for referring the Austrian proposal to a special 
committee. 

‘ June 14. 

The Austrian proposal for the mobilization of the Federal 
Army has been adopted in the Federal Diet to-day by nine 
against six votes. 

The members of the Confederation’voting for the adoption of 
the proposal were Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg. Eleo- 
toral Hesse, Hesse Darmstadt, Nussau, and the 16th Curis. 
The members voting against the proposal were Prassia, Luxem- 
bourg, and the 12th, 14th, 15th, and 17th Curiw. The Baden re- 
presentative, being without instructions, abstained from voting. 

The Prussian representative had previously declared the mo- 
tion to be contrary to the Federal Constitution, and protested 
against any action being taken thereon | the Diet. After the 
motion had been adopted he declared that Prussia considered 
the Federal Pact to be dissolved. He then submitted proposals 
for the constitution of a new Bund, announced that Prussia se- 
ceded from the present Confederation, and immediately with- 
drew from the Assembly. 

The Austrian Minister-President addressed the Diet ina 
speech, in which he referred to Article I. of the Federal Pact, 
and Article V. of the Final Act ot Vienna, and insisted upon the 
indissolubility of the Federal Paet. He protested against the 
Prussian project, and maintained the continuance of the Confe- 
deration, with all its rights and daties, declaring that no member 








and very ignoble to be a jockey, quite right to “ make a book” 





was at liberty to secede from the Bund, and that the whole of 





































































306 THE ALBION. 


Germany had a right to demand that the Confederation should | votes. Austria appears to be much the strongest in Germany, 

remain intact. June 14 (Booning), and if Italy was not on the southern frontier would un- 

Pressian officials ae -—~ doubtedly prove too strong for her rival. However, as the 

at RA ne .- we Thea quarrel now stands it is impossible to arrive at any definite 
A Conference of the Minsters of those States which support | conclusion as to the probable course of events. 


Co} 

Austtio atl Se bald cn the ne he ey Fs wre In Parliament the Reform bill still moves but slowly on, 
carrying out restoration of Holstein ministration | +46 Government having again come within few votes of a 
f the Diet, if necessary, by taking the offensive against) | ae on the County “ Rental” franchise 


The eight votes (excluding Austria) given ay the} The Extradition Treaty between England and France, 

Diet in favour of the proposal for the mobilization of Fede-| which would have expired on the 5th instant, has been ex- 

ral Army represent a population of 13,859,711 and contingents of ded by desire of France. 

173,798 men, while the five votes (excluding Prussia) the | tended by Le 

proposal represent population of 2,954,580 and contingents of} The Fenian “ raid” news had reached England before the 

83,500.—Tmes. one tear Seni penagye coer ater 

been expected. Indeed it was taken quite josophically, 
THE BREAK UP OF THE BUND. and the 7imes highly eulogises the action of the U.8. Govern- 
Again Secession! We thought we had done, for this de- ment, and not less that of General Grant. 

code at least, with the polities fatenste The cholera had broken out at Angers and St. Nazare, and 

is alsofon the increase at Amiens and Nantes, but little is 

heard of it from England. Monitary affairs appear to be 

slowly improving in London, although the failures of so 

many high-standing banks and banking houses must entail 

great misery on depositors of limited means. 


June 30 


amended-and-amended constitution into the bargain. 8o fyr 
as trade relations go, Mr. Taylor is sensible and well- 

ed, but when he essays the “spread eagle” style, and 
attempts to touch upon what the Secretary terms very pro. 
perly “ the political relations of the United States and Britis, 
America,” he is out of his element, and had we been in Mr 
McCulloch’s place we would have simply used the scissor, 
on his.paper, before submitting it to Congress. However jt 
may require this sensation appendix to gain it even s hearing 
in that august body. 
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Napoleon III, on “ Attentive Neutrality,” 

If there is one thing more than another that should cange 
all Europe to fear the ultimate consequences of the German 
war, now about breaking out, it is the “attentive neutrality” 
of the arch diplomatist of France. From the Auxerre an. 
nouncement and open “ detestation of the treaties of 1815” 
Louis Napoleon has been luoked upon for some time past 
as more dangerous than the combined armies of A 
and Prussia. The Emperor’s late “Circular to Diplomatic 
Agents in Foreign Countries,” enables the world to forms 
more correct estimate of his designs than would have been pos. 
sible before. As is his wont, however, he most dexterously 
qualifies all his sayings , 80 that he may without difficulty fing 
pretext for interference at almost any stage of the s 
While “ all idea of territorial aggrandizement is rejected” jt is 
only so long as “the balance of power in Europe has not 
been broken,” and of this balance of power, he, the Emperor 
of the French, is to be of course the sole judge. “ We could 
not think of an extension of our frontiers” he adde, “ unless 
the map of Europe should happen to be modified to the ex. 


there 
be possessed with the desire of unity, it was the people of 
Germany. For therealization of that idea the sentimentalist 
a philosopher speculated, the statesman schemed, 
and poet sung. The toast at every village feast, and the 
watchword at every martial mustering, has for more than 








The Secretary of the U. 8. Treasury on Reciprocity. 

It is refreshing in these times of strong prejudices and high 
tariffs to find a sensible, impartial, dispassionate report on a 
purely commercial subject. Such we must however in jus- 
tice, pronounce the paper presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. McCulloch on the 12th inst., in response to 
a resolution adopted the 28th March last, requesting him to 
“communicate a statement of the trade of the provinces of 


and again 
pes of domestic liberty and progress have times 
without number been sacrificed by the best and most accom- 
plished and the mosteminent men. Unity was the beginning 
and the end of pe national dream ; and now Germauy at last 
wakes up only ‘to find the vision unreal, and to hear the fatal 
clank of pi on for a fratricidal war. Prussia and her 


ae failing re ree se ag — of| British North America, and especially Canada, in 1854 and | clusive profit of some great Power, and unless the conter. 
ve openly set u a ance, pro- ‘ > ” ” 
2 ag y ae The rovkleas not’ hus Hoon | 1865, respectively ; the values being estimated in gold.” The | minous provinces demanded,” by their wishes freely expressed, 


report is prepared by Mr. James W. Taylor, agent of the 
Treasury Department at Minnesota, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury holds himself responsible for its contents. 

After showing that the U. S. trade with British America is 
only second to that of Great Britain proper, and that the 
combined trade of both, amount to more than one-half the 
entire foreign trade of the United States with the outer 
world, the Secretary proceeds to show that the tonnage of 
vessels employed in the British American trade alone, for the 

year ending 30th June, 1865, was 6,730,945 tons, “ exceeding 
be —— by the outbreak of this old spirit of mili-)the tonnage of vessels employed in trade with any other 
_— —- Staaten "gems ot [aol a country.” He further states that the value of this commerce 
as it suited her has preached | has risen from $20,691,360 in 1853, the year before the Re- 
the duty of obedience to its supreme behests. So long as| ciprocity Treaty took effect, to $69,150,618 in 1865, the last 
she co ~ —_ pd or abuse the mony) = ‘4 — year of its operation. 
tations of Tespest Ht ~- hat from the temneat| A table introduced from the Canadian records based on a 
the majority of the States attempted, in the affairs of Sles-| gold valuation, shows the principal changes in their exports 
vig-Holstein, to assert co-equal rights with the two great/ to the U. 8. to have been under three heads, namely, the pro- 
Powers, Prussia has steadily prepared the way for their bu-| duce of the forest, animals and their products, and agricultu- 
ral productions, which collectively have risen from $8,110,794 


Fees ew va ys : w of tif frail edifice wherein 
ts) e least pretence to represent the en- 
tire nation sat and deliberated. ‘In an evil hour Austria for-| in 1854, to $20,908,812 in 1864-5. But the exclusion of these 
— the lead of the rg er age was tem ~~ to i 4 articles mean not only dearer lumber for the building up of 
with Prussia against way: = Sees ceey €T/the prairie cities of the West, but dearer beef and pork 
mistake, and ever since she has been anxiously trying to é 
wend her way back to the position she ought never to have | 80d in fact dearer food of every kind for the manufacturing 
deserted. cities and counties of the Eastern States. 
P iligentiy ne nly oe eae ba B1 reall tight May we not now begin to hope that prejudice will not rule 
ly and su sought recently erse! ashington, since 
once more with the sainwe states of the Confederation ; and supreme much lopger at W' ™ we actually find the 
these, conscious that other reliable protector they can have following extract, which is as fair, and consequently as forci- 
none, have been only too glad to forget their affronts and | ble, as we could wish? The Secretary says—“In regard to 
panes pe ge by affair of the Elbe tee Inari to give] American manufactures, the Canadian tariff is not immode- 
roofs o e ness to answer to the to 
me for mutual defence. Prussia has been more than sus- rate, and is of impartial eppliention. There is no dlscrimine- 
pected for many months of having secretly sold one or more| tion in favour of English fabrics, while the vicinity of the 
American manufacturer affords him a positive advantage. A 
large class of articles, consisting of iron, steel, metals, and ar- 


of them in compact with France; and this suspicion the late 

avowals of Napoleon III. regarding the principles on which 
ticles entering into construction of railways, houses, ships, and 
agricultural implements, are admitted at 10 per cent. duty; 


the map ot Europe ought to be revised, are not calculated to 
dispel. Prussia has : 
but 20 per cent. is the prevalent rate upon manufactured arti- 


not, indeed, waited for any | tive 
cles. Excluding the class of luxuries and stimulants first 


or diplomatic step on the part of the Bund; but in haughty 

be ng ote of all existing compacts between herself and yd 
mentioned, the average taxation by Canada in 1864~'65 
upon dutiable goods was 18.7 per cent.; while of the total 


tria, seized upon the hitherto divided functions of rule in 

BSlesvig-Holstein, and compelled her ci-devant allies to retire 
importations, 48 per cent were of articles free of duty. 
The average percentage on goods paying duty by Canadian 


from the jointly conquered territory. The representative of 
the Kaiser at 
tariffs was 13 per cent. in 1854, 19 per cent. in 1859, and du- 


their annexation to France. 

This is of course all very fair talk, but should “ conterni- 
nous provinces” happen to be a iittle divided in their wishes 
why then universal suffrage will be allowed to decide the 
question as in former times, namely at the point of the 
French bayonet, and this naturally would require French 
protection and occupation. Moreover, that “ the 
situation of Prussia 1s badly marked out by frontiers” is no 
more forgotten on the one hand, than is the cession of Vene- 
tia to Italy “for a liberal compensation” on the other, 
Neither is “the maintenance of the work which we have 
contributed to build up in Italy” forgotten. In conclusion 
this serene ruler feels “ assured that, whatever may be the re- 
sults of the war, none of the questions which touch us will be 
resolved without the consent of France.” 

After these “ clear and precise declarations” he asks the 
Legislative body to “abstain from any discussion on the af- 
fairs of Germany and Italy.” We certainly think that in view 
of all these honest intentions, so openly expressed, there 
should be no mutiny on board this piratical State craft, but 
that all should quietly acquiesce in the leadership of the cap- 
tain, since he has shown Mimeelf so well informed with refer- 
ence to the position of all the reefs and quicksands of po- 
litical navigation in Europe, while the ship of State rides at 
anchor, ready to set sail in any direction which may offer the 
best prey.” 


pan 

of past friendships, and ties of recent intimacy, and hopes of 
ture re-association, are to be henceforth repudiated, and that 
the seceders for the future will consult only what suits their 
own rapacious interest and satisfies from time to time their 
own unscrupulous des! 

This is what may be called the exhibition of stark-naked 
selfishness in its most shameful form. It is to confess all 
that has been long suspected and insinuated of sinister de- 
signs on the part of the Court of Berlin ; and it may well 
arouse to a sense of danger and an attitude of preparation 

very Continental State that, proximately or remotely, ma: 


Ky 


Canadian Financial Statement. 

The commercial and financial position of Canada would 
appear to be very satisfactory. Mr. Galt made his annus} 
statement to Parliament on the 26th inst., and produced what 
may be termed a very gratifying budget. According to this 
the total trade of the Province had risen from $87,112,620 
to $105,018,420, and, notwithstanding the unexpected dis- 
bursements for Military purposes had been $1,638,968, he 
Comes out with $325,962 on hand. The Finance Minister 
boldly asks for $1,500,000—instead of $50,000, the last appor- 
tionment—for Military purposes, and while he estimates the 
loss to the revenue, sustained by the abrogation of the Reci- 
procity Treaty, at a million of dollars, he proposes making it 
good in part by a revision of the Tariff as follows, namely: 


Raise the excise duty on spirite from 30 to 60 cents a gallon; 
raise the customs duty on whiskey, brandy, to a uniform specific 
standard of 70 cents a gallon ; levy a duty on Indian corn, and 
coarse grains from the States of 10 cents a bushel; levy a ae 
flour coming from the States of,50 cents a barrel ; abolish the Free 
Ports at Gaspe and Sault Ste. Marie: raise the duty on tea from 
9 to 12 and 12 1-2 cents per lb.; impose an export duty on saw 
logs of 25c. per standard log; change the method of levying the 
duty which will hereafter be levied on accumulated charges at the 


that the collective forces of the Diet should forthwith be 
mobilized ; and nine yotes were recorded in favour of the 
compliance with this demand, while six only were given 

deeply offended and sorely wounded in her honour, protests| per cent. The rate of taxation by the American tariff upon 
that the vote itself is void on constitutional grounds, and dutiable goods has been ascertained at the following averages 
strides off, ind tly muttering something about her inten- for on nding years: In 1854, 25.6 per cent. ; in 1850 


was uently instructed to move 

it. Whereupon, without waiting further parley, Prus- 
oe tiene from the Conference table, declares herself to be| Ting the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1865, it was 22.3 
tion of caring in future only for herself and the compara- ’ 
tatively obscure dependants who have resolved to link their | 19.5 per cent. ; and in 1865, 50.4 per cent! The Canadian ad- 





litle fortune on to Eeami { rates is less than might have been anticipated, | 8225; cther sugars 81.75 ee ener ates ities 61 90 po 
eon ars.—Heaminer . vance of ra ess than mig ve an ; sugars 1 ; e duty on cane juice 
gallon, and m gallon ; a —— duty of 10 
Manniep.—At Bt. Peter's Church, Cheltenham, England, on| “2¢% Sttention is directed to the public debt of Canads, | cents ion on wine in wood, not over 26 degrees of 


cents per egrees 
spirits, and 25 cents gallon on wine containing over 2% de- 
grees; on wine in bottles, Cy sparkling wine, $1 20 per dozen: 
ain ig wine $3 per dozen; the duty on coffee is 
reduced, and there is a —_ reduction on manufactured goods 
r. Galt also announced that the Govern- 
ment had fo ppeite for over $5,000,000, to raise which they pro- 


We can hardly ask fairer reasoning than this, and can only ins going to England, to issue legal tender-notes to 
now hope that the whole American people may become as extent, 

well informed with reference to the commercial relations} The introduction of a “ Canadian-greenback” is quite anew 
northward as their own Secretary of the Treasury is now. | feature in Provindial financing, and will not be popular with 
The Eastern Provinces show a much lower average of duties|the old “‘hard-money” advocates of European birth. For 
levied on imports without discrimination also, not exceeding | want of room we are obliged to defer comment on the 
collectively 12 per cent., while the fish, coal, grindstones, and| changes proposed till another issue, but evidently there iss 
other articles, are even more required by the New England | disposition on the part of the Provinces to meet their new 
States than the articles of exchange coming from Canada. | position with energy and self-reliance hardly to have been 
In regard to Mr. Taylor’s private plan for “extending the | expected. But all will soon be changed by Confederation and 
American union to the Arctic circle” which he takes the | consolidated Treasury, and it is with an eye to this that Mr. 
commencement of hostilities by the movement of Prussian | liberty of tacking on to this report, we must say with Mr.|Galt now lowers his general tariff 5 per cent., as the 
troops into Saxony. The Federal Diet of Germany having | McCulloch that we are “ not prepared to express an opinion | Eastern Provinces object to the present comparatively high 
voted in fayour of Federal Mobilization by 9 to 6, Prussia| at this time,” but when we are prepared it will undoubtedly | rates of Canada. We shall probably be able to record the ac- 
had withdrawn all her officials from the Federal Court, and} be to the effect that the British Americans are not ready to | tion of the New Brunswick Legislature on Confederation in 
the smaller states are ranging themselves according to their|“sell their birth-right for a mess of pottage,” even with the|our next issue. Ministerial ,delegates from Nova Scotia, are 


the 7th inst., by the Kev. T. Price, Vicar of Llandudno, the Rev. 
J. Trew, Curate of St. Peter’s, and the Rev. W. H. Guiness, 
Curate of 8t. M 


Niet assisting, ALEXANDER JOHN SHEPPARD, 
Eeq., of Usk, to Miss Hannan Sopsia SmitH, daughter of Dr. 
Smith, of Portland-house, Cheltenham. 


Mazssrs. B. C. Banxspaue & Co., “Agency Universal de Libras,” 
are Agents for the ALsion in the City of Mexico. : 
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which was officially stated in 1864 at the sum of $76,223,061 
mainly for the construction of canals and railways, which 
have been of great value to the western states as communi- 
cations with the ocean and atlantic cities.” 

















European News. 
The chief feature of the Continental news is the Napoleonic 
Letter, which we treat under a separate heading, and the actual 
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gidto be now in Canada, consulting on this subject, and 
action may be expected at anearly day, and sbon after 
we will have Imperial confirmation of the plan. 


“The Princess Olive.” 

The law columns of our London exchanges have been filled 
recently with the reports of a trial—Ryves v. the Attorney- 
General—probably unparalleled in the causes célébres of any 
country, certainly in those of Great Britain, and which was 
finally concluded on the 13th inst. To briefly recapitulate 
the facts, it appears tbat there lived in London about the be- 

of the present century a person named Serres, whose 

maiden name was Olive Wilmot. Her father, Robert 
Wilmot, had a brother, Dr. Wilmot, a country clergy- 
man and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Olive oc- 
capied herself with painting, and between 1807 and 1815 
in some way became acquainted;with members of the Royal 
family. Being in pecuniary distress and eccentric, she con- 
ceived the idea of pressing her claims upon her distinguished 
ces. From this germ the monstrous deception 

prought to light in the English Divorce Court grew to its full 
ions. Olive’s first letter addressed to the Prince of 

Wales in 1809, compares that personage to Julius Cesar, and 
talks wildly about other prominent men of the time. In 
1810 the letters were continued, but it was not until 
1816, subsequent to the death of Lord Warwick, that a 
definitive narrative was put forth. This alleged that 
she was the illegitimate daughter of the Duke of 
Cumberland, by a Mrs. Payne, a sister of Dr. Wilmot. 
Later in the same year she asserts that she is the daughter 
of the Duke by another sister of Dr. Wilmot, whom, she 
says, he seduced under promise of marriage. In 1821, how- 
ever, the version now claimed as authentic by ber daughter, 
was advanced, after the decease of George IIL. and the Duke 
of Kent—the two persons who could most effectually have 
disproved it. It is to the effect that her mother was not the 


to join. Miss Richings sings the musi of the heroine with much 
spirit and acts the part admirably, her long stage experience giv- 
ing her an immense advantage over most of the lady singers who 
essay English opera. If this very experience somewhat detracts 
from the freshness of her voice, the loss is more than compen- 
sated for by the knowledge acquired in the art of managing that 
organ, and which is rarely found united with the natural gifts of 
the novice, however brilliant those may be. As the accepted lover 
Mr. Campbell appeared to advantage, but still needs to restrain a 
certain boisterousness of manner and to cultivate distinctness of 
tt the ity for which seems to exist as well on the 
stage as in the concert room. Mr. Campbell’s voice is really so 
fine a one, that the expedients which most artists are forced to 
resort to in order to acquire volume and sonorousness, he has no 
need of, but should rather prune the luxuriance of nature than 
employ the devices necessary to those to whom she has been less 
generous. As the barber, Mr. Wylie took his audience by sur- 
prise, by the admirable manner in which he assumed the part, 
His serenade in the first act with the mocking masqueraders as a 
chorus was exceedingly well done, and the effect of the entire 
scene is seldom surpassed. We trust this will not prove the last, 
as it was the first, opportunity of hearing so capable an artist as 
Mr. Wylie. The management would do gross injustice not only to 
him but to themselves also by keeping him in the back ground. The 
barber’s two friends, Messrs. Ketchum and Peakes, also entered 
fully into the spirit of the burlesque of the second act, and their 
“song without words,” by which they heightened the fear of 
their bewildered prisoner, was thoroughly well acted. Altoget her 
“ A Night in Rome” is a musical picture fit to be hung by the 
side of the favourite ‘‘ Doctor,” and the two will compare favoura, 
bly with any of the productions that have hitherto held posses- 
sion of the English operatic stage. This new favourite will be 
given at a Matinée to-day, together with the last act of the old 
one, thus affording an opportunity of comparison of which our 
musical readers will no doubt avail themselves. 

The music at the Park on Saturday was somewhat interfered 
with by the treacherous character of the weather, but neither 
sultry heat nor brisk showers prevented a large audience assem- 
bling to do honour to Mr. Dodworth’s entertainment. The dis- 





: tinguishing features of the concert, a better than average one, 
but the daughter of Dr. Wilmot; that her father had were the overtures to the Magic Flute (Mozart), and to the Pre- 
contracted a secret marriage with a Polish Princess, whose 


~~ | tender (Kucken); a selection from the lamented Wallace’s ‘‘ Am. 
brother afterward ascended the throne of Poland ;*that this} per Witch,” and Gungl’s exquisite “Dream on the Ocean” waltz— 
daughter had been engaged to Lord Warwick, but that, at-| all which were performed with that accurate delicacy for which 


tracting the ettention of the Duke of Cumberland, Lord War-| the Park orchestra is justly celebrated, 
wick waived his claims to her hand, and that she was mar- 
tied by her father to the Duke. The marriage is alleged to Drama. 

have been ane known to Goerge IIL, to Ms. Denning, to the The ‘‘cloture definitive’ of the season, inaugurated in Decem- 
Wilnnot family, and to the royal family of Poland. The Duke, ber last by the French theatrical company, under the manage- 
wis well known, subsequently married Mrs. Horton, and these ment of M. M Juignet and Drivet, occurred on Tuesday evening 
distinguished personages are said to have permittedjthe bigamy. | at the new establishment in Fourteenth Street. Alexandre 
Meanwhile, the true Duchess, Olive Wilmot, is said to have 


Dumas’ five act comedy, ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Belle Isle,” was 
been taken by Lord Chatham to France, where she died of a| chosen for representation on that occasion, and was pleasingly in- 


broken heart, and (climax of absurdity) her father, Dr. Wil-| terpreted. On the Saturday previous “Elle Est Folle,” was 
mot, is asserted to have wreaked terrible vengeance upon his given. This will be recognized by Wallack habitues as the origi- 
noble relatives by —— writing the “ Letters of Junius.” nal of Palgrave Simpson’s “ Dreams of Delusion,” in which Mr. 

To support this wonderful narrative, no less than eighty- Frederick Robinson made his débit, and achieved so decided a 
two documents were produced upon the trial, more than fifty success. On Saturday, M. Larmet, the least capable member, 
of which were at different times referred to. These consist a — re a ae ee ee 
of declarations and protestations on the part of all the great Robinson’s part, that of Sir Bernard Harleigh. Without exagge- 


. ration, this creation of the dramatist may be characterized as one 
personages introduced, and are evidently forgeries, the pro-| of the most difficult to embody on either the French or English 
duct of a single insane brain. In this singular travestie, | stage. To delineate the “possession” of monomania without 


George III. is represented as making away with the Duchy of | degenerating into the ravings of the confirmed lunatic; to portray 
Lancaster, and this illegal act as being countersigned by Pitt | the sudden and apparently inexplicable transitions from the 
and Dunning. An attempt is also made to invalidate the title —— — to pov acm ort to Pn S ieee 
; a mind more than ordinarily sensitive of the poison of jealousy, 
of om poesent royal Sauty by endeavouting 4 grave the and to depict the inroads upon the most affectionate of hearts of 
pt Gesage Tt. om 7 7 —_— Lghtioct ont grief caused by the conviction that madness has marked her he 
amerting that three children were the ne of this aia most loves for its own; to be impressed by the pbysician’s feign- 
riage, thus rendering illegitimate the offspring of the King ed tale, as though it were his ownf terrible experience—these are 
and Princess Charlotte. It is furthermore charged (that the | triumphs of the actor’s art, that test to their utmost the powers 
guardianship of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, was given by the 


of the most accomplished. To say that Mr. Robinson entirely 
Duke of Kent to the “ Princess Olive,’””—Mrs. Serres—whereas | fulfilled these requirements of the drama, is to assert what many 


his authentic will entrusted her to the sole charge of her | of our readers already know; to announce that M. Larmet did not 
mother, the Duchess of Kent. comprehend them is a necessary corollary from our previous re- 

The plaintiff in this extraordinary suit is Mrs. Ryves, the mark. The selectiun of this piece with no better representative 
daughter of the alleged “ Princess Olive,” who seems to have of its principal character at hand, we consider peculiarly unfor- 
been willing to brand herself with illegitimacy for the sake tunate, as the comparison with Mr. Robinson who had, at least so 
of proving her descent from the blood royal. The crowded far as this city is concerned, created and appropriated it, was 80 
condition of ocr columns this week prevents our more than obvious as to force itself upon the most thoughtless spectator. 


It is no disparagement to M. Larmet to say that he utterly failed, 
briefly referring to the details of this case which is remark-| although doing his best in a part entirely unsuited {0 his powers, 
able not only as an elaborate scheme of deception but also as | and conscientiously endeavouring to render the character as it 
reflecting the singular code of morals popularly supposed to | would naturally be conceived by the ordinary actor. As if to 
bave been in vogue during the reigns of the Georges. more than compensate for any shortcomings in her husband’s 


wrongly-suspected wife. Second only in difficulty of interpreta- 

PAusic. tion to that of Sir Bernard is the character of Lady Harleigh. In- 

According to t the English Opera Company pre- | troduced to us in the first act as the sorrow-stricken wife weighed 
sented their patrons on Monday evening with another production down by the heavy affliction that has fallen upon her husband, 








of Mr. Eichberg’s sprightly pen, entitled “A Night in Rome.” | blighting the blossoms of an early married life that gave 


With even fewer pretensions than “ The Doctor of Alcantara” to | more than ordinary promise of a blissful fruitage, she receives 
be ranked among what might be termed the “serious” comic | OUr warmest sympathies. When,in the second act, the load of 
operas of the Italian school—as, for example, ‘‘ Don Pasquale,” | passive sorrow is changed into one of poignant anguish as she 
—“ A Night in Rome” is no less pleasing, and destined, we opine, discovers that she is suspected of infidelity to her marriage vows, 
like its companion work, to an enduring popularity. The opera, and that it is this most unfounded suspicion that has unseated 
or rather operetta, for it is little more, is comprised in two acts, | her husband’s reason, Mme. Larmet comes fully up to the require- 
and musically describes the adventures of a love-smitten barber | ments of the situation, and renews our regret that so capable an ar- 


(Mr. Wylie), who visits the Eternal City in search of his be- tist should not be permanently domiciled among us. The other 


trothed (Miss Richings). Arrived there he encounters a crowd characters of the drama call for but brief mention. M. Chol, 
of mischief-loving masqueraders, among whom is his betrothed’s | #8 the family physician, performed a diflicult part with fidelity, 





denouement, finds no ear sufficiently unoccupied to receive it. 

M. Rousseau, as the scapegrace “next of kin,” Sir Maxwell, 

was admirably “made up,” and gave an unusually accurate 
idea, for a Frenchman, of the English fox-hunting squire. In 
this connection it may be remarked that there are some amusing 
anachronisms in the “comedy vaudeville’ of M. Melesville, 
and quite the usual t of ig of English manners. 
Our readers will consider the name of “Bridget,” under which 
the family of Sir Bernard is represented as in hiding in an out-of- 
the-way villa “in the country near London,” as a sufficiently 
singular one even for the erratic imagination of a Parisian play- 
wright, who must evidently have travelled in Ireland. * Elle Eat 
Folle” was followed by most amusing parody upon ‘Lucie de 
Lammermoor,” sung and recited by M. Deligue. The success of 
the actor was evidenced by the shouts of applauding laughter of 
the audience, and the interlude served as an agreeable contrast 
tothe somewhat sombre narrative of the fortunes of the Har- 
leigh family. The entertainment was pleasantly concluded by 
the performance (for the second time this season) of ‘‘ La Femme 
Doit Suivre Son Mari,” in which Miles. Hinry and Solanges, and 
MM. Chol, Rousseau and Deligne were most entirely at home. 

In parting with MM. Juignet and Drivet until the autumn, a 
brief review of their efforts to naturalize French comedy in this 
city during the season just closed may not be without interest. 
On Wednesday, Dec. 27, 1865, the first performance by the company 
now disbanded, was given at the Academy of Music, when Scribe’s 
well known “ La Bataille des Dames,” and “La Fille de Domin- 
ique” were produced. On the Saturday following were represen- 
ted “Les Premieres Armes de Richelieu” and “ La Partie de Pi- 
quet.” On Jan. 10th, 1866, “L’ Eclair,” and “Les Noces de 
Jeannette,” operas comiques, were given, presenting Malle. 
Naddie and M. Armand. On Jan. 13th one of the most successful 
representations of the season occurred at the performance of 
“Les Domestiques Peints par Eux-Mémes” and “La Ligne 
Droite.’’ Mile. Potel’s success in the jormer, as in ‘* Les Premiers 
Armes,” was as decided as it was immediate. The tide of joyous 
comedy which had thus set in, was momentarily interrupted by 
the production on March 3d—an hiatus here occurring filled by 
private performances, partly for a charitable object, at Mr. Je- 
rome’s private theatre—of “ L’Aieule,” the gloomy original ot 
“The Grey Lady of Penarvon,” adapted by Mr. Tom Taylor. 
On the 8th of March, however, better counsels prevailed 
and ‘‘ Le Gamin de Paris” together with “‘ Les Enfants Terribles,” 
proved the comic element in the new company to be strongly 
developed. We have rarely seen a theatrical performance given 
with such a joyous abandon ongthe part of the artists and so 
heartily entered into by an audience. MM. Chol, Harndorf, Ed- 
mond, Deligne, and Mile. Potel, together with Mmes. Deligne 
and Bergeon were the artists who rendered this occasion memo- 
rable in the annals of French comedy in this city. On March 24, 
the well-known “Satan, ou Les Enfers de Paris,” was brought 
out for the benefit of the management, and was, as the bills an- 
nounced, a “‘represertation, extraordinaire.’’ ‘Les Miserables,” 
first part, the second never given, was played on April 7th, but 
can scarcely be termed a success, as the drama was nothing more 
than a series of dramatic tableaux in which the interest of the 
spectator was constantly baffled by the inopportune descent of 
the curtain, and wearied by the interminable ‘stage-waits.’’ 
This, with one or two benefits and other exceptional per- 
formances, terminated what may be called, for convenience, 
the Winter season, after which the company proceeded to Mon- 
treal and Quebec, where they received a continual ovation until 
far into May. Their detour was concluded in season to permit 
the artists to return to inaugurate the new theatre in Four- 
teenth 8t., on May 26, with “* Nos Allices” and ‘‘ Les Rendezvous 
Bourgeois.” On the 29th inst. the real artistic inauguration 
took place by the performance of Moliére’s masterpiece, “ Tar- 
tuffe.” Since that period ‘‘L’Aieule” and ‘Les Domestiques” 
have been repeated and ‘‘Les Mystéres de L’Eté” (a charming 
comedy vaudeville); ‘*Le Violoneux,”’ (introducing in comic 
opera, M. and Mme. Fleury, artists of considerable merit) 
“Les Femmes Qui Pleurent;’’ “Roquelaure, ou l’Homme le 
plus laide de France” (benefit of M. Chamounin); “ Le 
Coucher d’une Etoile;’’ and “Le Grace de Dieu,” have been 
produced. In this programme we have the spice of variety— 
and if the management are not drawn away from the paths ot 
legitimate drama by the charms of “ opera comique,” to which 
they seem inclined, but which, in our cpinion, should be given 
sparingly, we may look forward with well founded hope to the 
next season. 

At our English-speaking theatres there have been but few 
changes to record during the week. Chief among these is 
the revival of the “Coleen Bawn” at Wallack’s, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Moss. The cast is much the same as that of 
last summer, Rosa Cooke, however, taking the part of Zily 
O’ Conner, and Mrs, Mark Smith that of Anne Chute. Mr. Floyd 
also returns from New Orleans to repeat his excellent delineation 





performance, Mme. Larmet was very near perfection as the| of Danny Mann, thus securing the success of the revival. Mrs. 


John Wood is at last giving veritable farewell performances and, 
during the week, has successively made her patrons, merry in 
“Who Killed Cock Robin?” “Cool as a \Cucumber,” “ The 
Loan of a Lover,” “‘ Jenny Lind,” and other pieces peculiarly 
suited to the prevailing temperature, the ices and syllabub of 
dramatic literature. At Barnum’s the tragic story of ‘‘ Charlotte 
Temple” holds the stage, vice the “‘ Drunkard” consigned to 
merited obscurity. 

At other theatres novelties are promised which may be no- 
ticed next week. 





Facts and Fancics. 
Out of 220,000,000 passengers on British railways during 


favourite lover (Mr. Campbell), and, at the instigation of the lat- but under the insurmountable disadvantage of being entirely the year 1865, only 15 were Killed by accident. Punch 


ter, a series of practical jokes are perpetrated upon the confiding | unfitted for the character. 


It is gross injustice to cast an ar- 
barber until he ‘is finally tricked into signing away his right to tist, associated in our minds with the broadest farce, in a part 
the hand of his innamorata. This trifling libretto is made the| requiring the donning of the heaviest of broadcloth and the 
medium for more of the really comic writing that has already | most serious demeanour. M. Chamouin, whose delineations of }———-——The 


says that amongst the exhibitors at the International Horti- 

tural Show, we do not find a name that should have been 
prominent in the list—Count Bismark. Why did he not send 
the fruits of his industry in the shape of the Apple of Discord? 
People's Journal is the title of a new paper, 


made the reputation of the composer. Especially is Mr. Eich-| old men are miracle of naturalness, was the only artist of the | Published in Brooklyn, which is edited, printed and published 


berg strong in the choruses and concerted pieces, and these alone | company who could have properly assumed the part; but he had mle coloured persons. 
would ensure the success of* any production in which they might | unfortunately just bade us good bye, to return to Paris. Malle. 

beintroduced: The final chorus of the second act is particularly | Hinry, on the other hand, charmingly personated the niece who 
noticeable, and in which even the discomfited barber is compelled | had a love-secret of weighty import to impart, but who, until the 








—Mr. Wilkie Collins having com- 
ted his romance of “ Armadale” in the June number of the 
Cornhill, it is announced that Miss Thackeray, who will be 
remembered as the author of “ The Story of Elizabeth,” will 





commence a new tale in the July number.———The French 
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collieries produced 10,500,000 tons of coal in 1865. 
this, nearly 6,000,000 tons of coal and coke were imported. 
ie Gelade aa of rep my ty has concurred en. 
the ate amendment to the Army appropri - 
926,450 for the Freedmen’s Bureau.——. The vessits of 
the Rebellion are Lig “Eo by the fact that the carrying 
trade of New York, in 1860, amounted in value in American 
bottoms to $233,893,598, and in foreign bottoms to $149,923,- 
149. In 1865 the-value in American bottoms was only $83,360,- 
607, aud in foreign bottoms $345,750,622.—-——_——Several 
thousands of English and Irish sparrows have been intro- 
duced in this city and vicinity and prove the mortal foes of 
the detested measuring worms. The entire absence of 
reptiles in Newfoundland is cited as one of the most agreeable 
concomitants of “ wild sports” in that island. —lIt is 
stated that ten years ago there were not more than four thou- 
sand acres planted with vines in the United States; now there 
are not less than two millions of acres in vin 
The work of Russian serf emancipation will be completed 
by the middle of August next.————Most heartrending ac- 
counts continue to be received of the famine in Orissa. One 
man is reported to have destroyed his own family and those 
of his two brothers, to save them from dying of hunger; and 
it is even said that cases of cannibalism bave occurred. 
= ——tThe marriage gift of Prince Teck to the 
Princess Mary Adelaide is a splendid diamond and ruby — 
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The lockets for the bridesmaids of the Princess are of 
with diamond and ruby monograms of the Princess 
and Prince Teck on the surface. Dean Kieran, of Dun- 
dalk, has been elected to the Roman Catholic Primacy of 
Iteland, in succession to the late Dr. Dixon.——_————At the 
Marseilles Academy, while a member was reading a paper 
bitterly denouncing the fashionable follies of the French wo- 
men, a Jady arose, screamed out in the greatest excitement, 
“You are nothing but a pack of asses,” burst through the 
crowd, and disappeared. The car proprietors of Liver- 
= have consented to a revision of the rates of fares, mak- 
ng them more proportionate to those of London. 
It is said that, as soon as the present session of Congress closes, 
Mr. Seward will resigu the portfolio of Foreign Affairs to Mr. 
Adams, and will take his place as the A ican Minister in 
Engiand. ——The six free baths established by the city 
authorities of Boston are patronized by about 10,000 persons 
daily—men, women and children, —The last estimate 
of New York character is made bythe juries of the State. 
Thus the jury in the Demas-Strong case gave that gentleman 
only six cents for hie. —Most of the sects are short of 
preachers. Even in the Catholic Church the demand for 
priests exceeds the supply. Twenty wagon loads of 
Gypsies—men, woman, and children—passed through Harris- 
burg, Pa., recently ——_——-A singular cave in Bainbridge Co., 
Ga., is reported, with an orifice so small that the most dimi- 
nutive explorer cannot enter it. Through this orifice a strong 
current of air is alternately blown out, and drawn in without 
A apparent cause, and regulated by no known law.————_ 
It is said that at least four of the Fenians captured in Canada 
will probably be executed-—————Tne present year, on ac- 
count of the cold, damp weather, has proved fatal to the can- 
aries, —In the event of a war between Austria and 
Prussia, it is said that the Empress of Austria will reside with 
her two children at Buda. he produce of the French 
Customs and indirect taxes for the first four months of the 
present year, amount to 241,766,000f., being an increase of 
35,000,000f., as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. —In the forthcoming International Exhibition 
at Paris, the contributions of Nice and Savoy will be put, of 
course, in the Anneve-——-——Guatave Doré is actively at 
work on an illustrated edition of La Fontaine's “ Fables,” 
and frequently visits the Jardin des Plantes to study 
the manners of the animals he has to draw. It is 
being published in half franc parts in Paris ———— 
A Mr. Lake, of Chicago, an enthusiastic numismatologist, it is 
said, has obtained, by the assistance of various missionaries 
in Caina, a complete set of Chinese coins from the year 245 
B.C. to the present dynasty.——-——-A monument is about to 
be erected in Berlin to Carl Friedrick Schinkel, the architect 
to whom the Prussian metropolis owes so many of its deco- 
rations. Schinkel was born in Pomerania in 1781. 
The Government have decided to convert the Museum of 
Irish Industry into a college of science for Ireland.———— 
Boat races in the Serpentine, Hyde Park, are being discussed 
in the London papers. Acourse of nearly two miles in lenyth, 
it is asserted, may be staked out—————There is said to be 
one insane man in France to every 915 healthy males, and 
one lunatic woman to 839 sound females: one male idiot to 
every 796 men, and one idiot female to every 1,034 women. 
———tThe much-talked-of picture by Carpaccio, a recent 
purchase for the National Gallery, has been hung. The subject 
is “ A Madonna, Infant Christ, and Doge of Venice worsbip- 
ay? A man b entangled recently in the crino- 
ine of a woman on Ludgate Hill, was thrown to the ground 
and so seriously injured that death ensued from effusion of 
blood on the brain.——-——-It has just been brought to light 
in France that a descendant of the famous Daguesclin, the 
heir of his honours and bis name, is a cab Griver. 
“ Essence of Pennyroyal” is said to be usetul as a md ra 
and also in allaying the irritation caused by mosquitoes’ bites. 
—After one year from this date the few.) cost of the 
public debt of Great Britain will be lightened by more than 
half a million sterling. This is in consequence of the ap- 
soaching termination of the annuity of £585,740 contracted 
- 1823, to be paid to the Bank of England for forty-four 
years, the last balf-yearly portion of which will fall due in 
1867. A Frencbmu:: bas obtained a divorce from his 
wife in Paris, on the ground that, after abeenting herself for 
twenty-three days, she refused to give an account of her pro- 
ceedings during that time. —A large golden eagle was 
recently captured at South Fallownow, near Coldinghbam. 












































It measures 7 feet 11 inches from tip to tip of wing, is in| mi 





fine plumage. —The latest thing in paper is the paper 
sock, which is made with a mixture of mele onl will last 
as long as an ordinary sock will keep clean, while it can be 
sold cheaper than the usual cost of washing. A man bas in- 
vented a paper and cloth table napkin, formed out of the same 
material as the paper shirt are. A curiosity has 





been found in a hidden corner of the cathedral at Erfurt. An|@ 


old carpet, representing the legend of Tristan and Isolde, was 
discovered in good preservation, and oe eee belong to the 
fourteenth century. A propos there was one 
of the Edinburgh masons in the year 1764. Mrs. James 
Gordon Bennett, in a note to the press, feelingly asks why she 
should be “ hunted down like a wild deer,” and gives generous 
permission to the editorial fraternity to abuse d discretion the 
proprietor of the Herald, naively adding, that “perhaps he de- 
serves it.”——-——There isa rage for cheap publications of 
all kinds at Paris now. Grammars, dictionaries, histories, 
novels and poems are being — in _ or weekly 
issues at two sous each, and are distri ‘hout 
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been published by Mr. James Hutchinson, of the 

of Good Hoon wateh “dies to that Homer had 

t poem of Vulmiki, the ‘ 

wrote the “ lliad,” and that Homer was a 

u. It is noteworthy that the system of hatching 

by artificial heat, to which attention has repeatedly been 

led by travellers in the East, is practised in the Egyptian 

oer to-day a tly in precisely the same way as at any 
time in the last 




















































































The 69th (South Lincolnshire) regiment will be divided 
between Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey. The 48!h (North. 
hamptonshire) will take its place at Aldershot——Gardep 

around the huts at Aldershot has become the occupation g 
many of the soldiers in their leisure hours, which is encour. 
aged by the authorities——A general order has been igg ; 
announcing a new code of regulations for admission of 
candidates to the Staff College——The Chinese Commission. 
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years. ers Pin and his son, Yo-ho, and their suite, recently visited 
i woo, one peapeates | —— pee of the Royal Arse. 

nal.——The Austrian ne wnedek was born at 
MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS MARY OF burg, Hungary, in 1804, and wes the son of a medteat pe 
CAMBRIDGE. —— war enthusiasm ee Aye Italy daily —_ 

c trate an army o ,000 men on an 
The marriage of His Serene Highness Francis Lewis Paul ARGO COD COREE < Y given 
Alexander, Prince von Teck, and Princess Mary Adelaide Wil-| POBt within her dominions within three days’ time ——4 


from Italy an order for 500,000 pairs 
of shoes, to be delivered before the 10th inst.——The follow. 
ing figures show the Austrian strength on May 20th: The 
Archduke Albert commands the army of the south or of 
es He has under him four divisions, the 3rd, or that of 
Archduke Ernest ; the 5th, of the Prince of Lichtenstein ; the 


belmina Elizabeth, youngest daughter of his Jate Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, was solemnised on Tuesday at vil- 
lage church of Kew, with as little chow as the great popularity 
of the bride would permit. There was no state in these Royal 
ney but ae mena of = Rene! A. = ad - | 
much interest to the ceremony, which might have been ® mos) 75 of General Von Marvichich, and the 9th, of Ge 
se ’ ’ ’ D 
te ee oe ei = pee gee tee _ Hartenag. In numbers the§ Austrian army consists of the fol 
ocd old Maglish custom, the bride and bridearoom walked to|/0Wing: Line, 106260; chasseurs, 15,844; Croate, 36,729, 
& ‘4 , 4 notwi ree is, | cavalry, 4,840; artillery, 22,660; engineers, 3 300; ’ Pioneers 
church. From an early hour, and notwithstanding the unpromis-| 1469 "sm bulances, 936, or a total of 192,420. Of the abot 
ing hate eS a begs 2 Sager be he 80,000 are destined for the army of the field ; 40 000 = the 
wh heeled eth ae ead acy.’ ” | fortresses, and 20,000 for the coasts of Italy and Venice, T 
eee oa annem tes se ve ki tm poe named Te third corps, which is on the Frioul and at Laybach rt on 
focfin ~ saanclioais inaaees iiaempereniingtie ae, °" | of 50,000 men; but troops which for the moment figure in the 
Her Majest travelled from Windsor by rail to Kew-bridge, | *Tmy of the south are in reality destined for the north. Near 
and was there met by the royal carriages. On alighting at the | Gratz are about 40,000 mcn, intended to reinforce either army 
church the Queen was met and conducted by bis Royal Highnoes | cin MAO yal Casecd away, General Count Nowe 
wanes “The Suis tes epeenpantoa toy’ ne ‘arther and the | Who acted as Blucher’s adjutant and saved his life at the bat- 
Princesees Helena and Louisa. Her Majesty was attired in deep | tle of Ligny.——The complete fortification of Berlin is con. 
mourning, with the Mary Stuart cap under her crape bonnet, her a — papnin gente, of = 
~ —_ a — on po saya a cost ae eneaiey £19,200. ~The Seenstesy of War has — 
0 200. % 
= oe Ne terest in the pa Me and to — her Majesty ee of a proposal for a review of Volunteers to take place 
looking so well. n London on Saturday, June 23.——The old Marshal Wran- 
The wedding presents received by the Princess were very nu- age alia ny» seen ye of beeen 0 repeatedly 
eet cob tenant enatinn wets ac deve bab pane) but without pe ——A great sham fig! at and soviow tote 
tons mone with diamonds. ” volunteers of Scotland is to take place in the spacious Queen's 
She walked with stately grace, her fine face beaming with that | Park, at Stirling, on the 29th of September next. 
kindliness which has been so conspicuous in her character. Her 
dress was composed of the richest white satin, the front being 
formed of folds of satin and tulle, and trimmed with three 
flounces of Honiton lace. The train was likewise of white satin, 
with similar flounces of lace, and was secured to the dress by 
bouquets of orange flowers and myrtles. The ny of the dress 
was high, and cut square, and also trimmed with Honiton lace, 
The veil and handkerchiet were to match. The —— of the 
lace was a subject of general admiration. It was of the finest 
description, and designed in a of cor pie, filled with 
roses, shamrocks, and thistles. The headdress around the Honi- 
ton lace veil, consisted of a wreath of orange blossoms, inter- 
mixed with myrtle gathered in Kew-gardens, and surmounted at 
the back with a splendid diamond flower. The bridal bouquet 
was com of the choicest orchideous and other flowers, in- 
cluding Phalenopsis, Odontoglossum pulchellum, Calanthe, Bur- 
lingtonia, Stephanotis white roses, and orange blossoms, taste- 
fully interspersed with fern fronds, caladium leaves, and the 
whole trimmed with elegant lace. The bridesmaids’ dresses were 
of whice tarlatan, with very small dowillons up the skirt, and tu- 
nics of tarlatan embroidered with straw and looped up with 
sashes of cornflower, blue glacé trimmed with straw ; very small 
b ts, with ths of cornflowers and pink heath ; tulle veils 
to the bottom of the dresses. The Princesses Helena and Louisa 
wore blue silk dresses trimmed with white, smal! white bonnets, 
and long gauze veils. The Princess of Wales wore a white mara- 
bout bonnet, a white mantle and a blue dress. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the exhortation by the Bishop of Winchester, 
there was a prolonged pause, during which the congregation 
offered up a silent prayer for the newly-married pair. On rising, 
the Prince of Teck kissed the Princess Mary, who was immedi- 
ately afterwards clasped in her mother’s arms, Her Majesty 
then advanced to the Princess and saluted her in the most affec- 
tionate manner. The same tenderness was evinced by the 
Princess of Wales, the Prince, the Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burgh-Strelitz. The bride aud bridegroom then walked back to 
Cambridge Cottage, on a path strewed with spring flowers. The 
Duke of Cambridge led the Queen; the Prince of Wales the 
Duchess of Cambridge ; and so, two and two, the whole family 
party retired to the cottage, where the parish register was to be 
signed and the wedding breakfast waited.— Lo paper. 


War Orrice.—Capt D JBaillie to be Major R R Horse Guards, 
b-p, with rank of Lt-Col, v Brevet Col Lord G J Manners, who 
ret on h-p; Lt DH R Wingfield, to be Capt b-p, v Baillie, same 
Regt; Cornet G C Marquis of Blandford, to be Lt b-p, v Wing- 
field; Surgeon H Huish to be Sur Major in 3rd Hussars; Lt 
J Billing to be Adjt, v LtG Pumfrett, ret. 17th Lancers: Major 
R Unwin, 6th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Brev-Col T F Hobbs, dec; Capt 
P A Mosse to be Major, v Unwin; Staff Asst-Sur G J H Evrett, 
25th Ft, to be Asst-surg, v W Armstrong, on h-p; Lt D North 
47th Ft, to be Capt b-p, v J A Bloomfield who ret; Ens WW 
Dunlop to be Lt b-p, v North; AC Yard to be Ens b-p, v Dun- 
lop; Lt Wilkinson to be Capt bP, in 53d Ft, vy HC Preacher, who 
ret; Ens C 8 Whitmore to be Lt b-p, v Wilkinson; Ens W JH 
Birch, of 98th Ft, to be Ens v Whitmore. 


Navy. 


Capt H. W. Hire, of the Orontes, has submitted to the Ad- 
miralty a plan for utilizing the present “ bridges” on the up- 
per deck of troop and other passenger screw steam vessels as 
“ life-boats.” The Royal Sovereign, 5, turret-ship, bas 
landed her gun from her after turret at Portsmouth, and pre- 
pared for the firing test at her after turret from the 10-inch 
rifled gun now on board the Bellerophon. The Pearl, 
fitting out for service in China, has received for conveyance 
to Hong Kong $500,000 in bronze and silver coin.—--The 
old line of-battle sailing ship, Belleisle, has been lent by the 
Admiralty to be used asa hospital for seamen arriving at 
London suffering from the cholera.——Large cargoes of hut- 
ting material are being shipped from Woolwich to Bermuda. 
——The Italian ram vessel A ffondatore bas been completed for 
sea and will shortly sail with her convoy, Principessa Clotilda, 
for Naple3. A naval court martial assembled on the 5th 
inst., on the Vi at Portsmouth, for the trial of Lieut. E. F. 
Keppel, and Mr. John P. Snell, officers on board the Pearl, 
for being drunk and attempting to leave the vessel without 
permission. Lieut. Keppel was dismissed the service, and 
Mr. Snell, who pleaded not guilty, dismissed his ship and 
placed at the bottom of the list of masters. Their Lord- 
ships of the Admiralty have decided on making a consider- 
able increase in the pay of the dock-yard labourers at Chat 
ham.——The armour-plated ship, Prince Consort, 21, recent! 
on the coast of Ireland, is fitting out for service in the Medi- 
terranean.— The Nassav, intended for surveying service, 
has made a successful trial trip.——The lady who performed 
the ceremony of christening the Niobe, recently launched at 
Deptford, was Miss Bessie Mends, daughter of Capt. W. R. 
Mends, Aide-de-Camp to the Queen.——Thhe following ships 
are already on their way home, or orders havé been dispatch- 
ed for their return to England:—The Phebe, of 35 guns, and 
a complimeat of 515, trom the Mediterranean. The Phabe 
has Sir Robert Smart and family on board. The Sparrow, of 
dey and a complement of 65, and the Lee, (tender to Bris- 

,) of 5 guns, and a complement of 51, from the West Coast 
of Africa. The nder, of 89 guns, and a complement of 
530, and the Devastation, of 6 guns, and a complement of 175, 
from the Pacific. The Leopard, of 18 guns, and a complement 
of 315, and the Coquette, of 4 guns, and a complement of 90, 
from China. The Curagoa, of 31 guns, and a complement of 
815, from Australia. And the Swallow, surveying vessel, of 5 

ns, and a ey rey of 92, from China and Japan.—— 

fleet which d Clarence Paget has under his command 
in the Mediterranean is very much reduced in comparison 
with that which Vice-Admiral Smart had under his orders. 
By the last return from Malta we find that his lordship could 
muster only 17 pendants, and these included the Hivernia, 
receiving-ship, and Azov, schooner. The aggregate number 
of guns ted to 320, ton to 27,494, the officers, men, 
boys, and marines to 4,542. In August of last year Sir Robert 
Smart had 28 pendants, 508 guns, 41,275 tons, and 7,028 offi- 
cers, men, boys,and marines at his disposal, and certainly the 
affairs of Europe were in a more settled state last sum- 
mer than they are at this season. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Captains : E W Turnour to Victory, addl, for 
service in Royal Al, ; Commanders: G H Blakey, staff, to Sa- 
turn; RG Tufnell, v Harrington, to be Insp Commr in Coast 
Guard ; G H Clarke to Royal George, addl, as transport agent at 
Kingstown, v Lt E H Blake; G L Var, staff, to Indus, for service 
in tenders.—Lieutenants: H Davis, C.E D Wilcox, F Hammond, 
and F Romilly to Lord Clyde; E oyse to Pearl; H B Man- 
sell to Petrel ; C E Foot, C 8 Shuckburgh, E M Dayrell, and HC 
H Paget to Black Prince, for servi: 


























Obituary. 


On Ee home from Bombay, Marriott Aytoun, Captain 
H. M.’s 96th Regt.—Aat Hastings, Capt. John Percivall, Rl. Horse 
Artil.—At De Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, Capt. Joseph Ob- 
bard, late Officiating Superintendent of the Government Dock- 
ol, K. W. O’Grady, 2d M.N.L, on board the 
of India.—At Langhaugh, Galashiels, N.B., Rear-Admiral 
William Clark.—At Lisnavagh, county Carlow, Treland, Captain 
William Bunbury McClintock Bunbury, R.N., late M.P. for that 
county.—Near wom, Ceylon, killed by a fall from his ho 
W. Fisher, Esq , Chief Superintendent of Police in Ceylon, an 
late Capt. 79th Highlanders, 


The deaths of the following officers have been officially reported 
at the War-Office since the lst of May:—General Sir W. Cator, 
K.C.B., Colonel-commandant, Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Gens. J. J. 
W. Avgerstein, Col. of the 4th West India ment, and J. D. 
Rawdon. Cols. T. F. Hobbs, 2d Battalion 6th ment, and Le- 

mdre C. Bourchier, Captains Baron H. Dachenhausen, 5th Line 
Battalion ; R, Burdon, 13th Hussars ; E. Bridge, Royal Engineers ; 
R. Eyre, 48th Regt.; D. P. Peploe; Joseph Douglas; W. Sum- 
eld eo Depot Battalion; and G. wards quarter- 
mor), it! Rent. Lieuts.G. Waugh, Ist Battalion Regt 
F. E. Wilson, 9th Regt. ; J. Syret, 9th Regt.; H. P, Smith, lath 
Regt. ; and J. Griffin, 37th Eegt. Cornet J. A. Thompson, 1ith 
Hussars. Ensign C. Ww. Egginton, 2d Battalion 4th King’s Own 
Royals. Paymaster Peter Gapper, 104th Bengal Fusileers. ty 
Commissary Gen. W. Green. Assist.-Surgs. W. H D., 
and J. Macartney, Staff. Deputy Assist.-Superintendent of Stores, 

Clarke. 








Army. 


A grand review took place at Aldershot on the 7th inst., in 
nce of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Crown 

ce of Denmark, the Duke of Cambridge, the Countess of 
Macclesfield, the Duke ot Manchester, Sir Henry Havelock, 
and General Sir Hope Grant also assisted.——Major Gen. 
Warde, O.B., comman the Woolwich District, on the 6th 
inst. inspected the Woolwich Division of Royal Marine Light 
Infantry.——On the 4th inst., Maj. Gen. Sir Robert Walpole, 
K.C.B., in command of the Chatham district, commenced his 





by the agents of the Moniteur du Soir. —————-A 





in gunboats,—Surgeons: H 
half-yearly inspection of the corps of Royal Engineers.—— | Gunlett to Lord Clyde. — 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have just published a collec- 
tion of stories by Miss Alice Cary, entitled Pictures of Country 
Miss Cary is a woman of genius, who has written 

and well, and much and ill, both in verse and prose; 
which ot the two forms of composition is the most natural ex- 
of her powers it is not easy to decide, For our own 

we prefer her prose, since it is less fanciful than her 
yerse, truer in general colouring, and less given to violations 
of good taste. The stories before us are genuine and sincere 
wneed be. There is no straining after originality in them, 
either of conception or execution ; they are as far removed as 


years ago, for his advice in regard to the erection of gateways 
to the Park, and he undertook to submit drawings to them, 

suggesting, however, that they should endeavour to obtain 
designs from other erchitects,—a bit of advice which they 
followed, the result being ten different drawings, all of which 
were refused, for various reasons, while those which Mr. Hunt 
had made were accepted. The Comptroller was directed, ata 
later period, to proceed forthwith, in the erection of the gate- 
ways, as exhibited in the adopted sketches of Mr. Hunt, but 
so far, and this was over two years ago, not a step has been 
taken in the matter, which is hardly what the public and Mr. 
Hunt had a right to expect. The literary portion of the vol- 
ume consists of two letters originally published in the Zeening 


from tke “sensation” nonsense of the day: in short} pos, the first descriptive of Mr. Hunt’s designs, and, the sec- 
they are good, honest stories, such as were written by the old-| 554 which is addressed to the Commissioners of the Park, 


fshioned authors of fifty years ago. Miss Mitford might 


reviewing the course of the latter, and replying to the stric- 


have written some of them, in which case they would have) tures which had been passed upon Mr. Hunt and his work by 
been sunnier than they now are, and more cheerful, for, truth | several would-becritics, The i!lustrations are nine in number, 
tomy, Miss Cary is a little apt to dwell upon the dark side} _ four in outline, showing the localities in question, the situ- 


ofthings. We like her best when she looks at the bright and 
humorous aspects of country life, asin “ Making the Children 


ation of the proposed gateways, and the surrounding objects ; 


something,” and ‘‘ The Apple Cutting.” “Hasty Words and | the gateways when erected. The lest are carefully printed 
Their Apology,” “ Uncle John’s Story,” and “ An Old Maid’s | o)oured lithographs. 


Story” are pathetic, without doubt, but too deeply steeped in 
melancholy. Much better are, “The House with Two Front 


Doors, “The Country Cousin,” and “Mrs. Walden’s Confi-| the title of 595 Pulpit Pungencies with a Table of Contents. 


dant.” There isa grim pathos iy “ Lem Lyon” which we 
like, and a tragic element in “Passages from the Married 


and five, what we may suppose would be the appearance of 


Hine Arts. 


The newest attraction here, in the way of American art, i8 
Page’s historical portrait of Admiral Farragut, now on exhi- 
bition at the Somerville Art Gallery, 845 Broadway, under 
the auspices of the Mercantile Library Association. “Farra- 
gut Triumphant” is the title given by the artist to this, his 
latest production. It represents the veteran Admiral as he 
appeared in the shrouds of the Hartford, to which, it will 
be remembered, he caused himself to be lashed on the occa- 
sion of the attack on Mobile. The scene of the picture is laid 
in Mobile Bay, and the moment chosen by the artist is that 
when the Admiral’s ship has passed Sand Island, and victory 
is looked upon as a fait accompli. At first sight the idea of 
“ up aloft” does not strike the spectator, the impression being 
that the base of the composition reveals a portion of the ship’s 
bulwarks, near the deck. On a more careful inspection it 
will be seen, however, that the lower part of the picture is 
occupied by a glimpse of the mainyard, or some other huge 
spar. Amid the radii of cordage about this appears the life- 
size figure of the Admiral, spy-glass in hand, reclining against 
the shrouds, to which he is attached by a turn of rope around 
his body. He is bare-headed, holding his cap in his left 


Mr. Carleton has just published a singular volume under hand, which to pasted seen ene of the sopet, the depen ot 


which form, as it were, a sort of pyramidical cadre to the 


figure. The position, albeit historical and true, could not 
We had not heretofore supposed that the pulpit was a proper “ : . c 
place for “ pungencies,” whatever they may be. It is not so have been a very easy one, and hence it is that a certain con- 


Life of Eleanor Holmes,” which we like not at all. ‘‘The|considered among most nations professing Christianity, strained action is manifest in the lower extremities, the feet 


Outcast” teaches a good charitable moral, but scarcely prac- 
ticable one in most cases, since it is never safe to take outcasts 
in upon trust. “Sarah Morris” shows how a woman 
by not 
knowing her mind in time,—a_ circumstance which 
bsppens in stories much oftener than in real life. The same 
mistake is committed in “ Eliza Anderson,” but avoided, by 
the gentleman, in “ The Country Cousin.” Were we disposed 


my love one man and marry another, 


Mevetaie A ming to catch uneasily at what may be called the steps of 
at least, any form of it with which we are acquainted. Tobe -_ s 

sure the Mother Country has its Spurgeon to-day, as it had its the seye lndfer leading to the masthead. Tee ctmenphare is 
Edward Irving thirty or forty years ago, and its Orator that of a bright Summer morning. The sea is calm, and we 
Henley and his gilt tub in the last century; but these men, at i go chten 7 # we Morgaa, with the Conf 
and others whose names may have escaped us, were not the rane Sean” Seneeaeey lying water Ke guns. 

rule but the exception, the pulpit being regarded in England as é 
a sacred stand where he who was ordained to fill it addreasea | Which will be acknowledged by all to whom the appearance 
his Maker reverently, and taught, or endeavoured to, the of Admiral Farragut is familiar. The artist’s reputation as a 


As a portrait this picture is undoubtedly « great success 


tofind fault, we should say there was too much love-making | truths of bis religion to sinful, mortal men. Here we have colourist is well sustained, while his subjugation of the 


in these stories, eleven out of the thirteen turning upon that, 


changed all that, if we may judge by this volume sccemesies Goss net leave eng portion of the compesl- 


and all, if we remember rightly, ending in marriages, happy or|of excepts from old sermons, which are not so tion inbarmonious or weak. After a long and careful 


otherwise. Love and marriage are undoubtedly excellent 


things in their place, but they do not make up the whole of | frequently irreverent, generally vulgar, and altogether an un 4 2 
human life anywhere, least of all in the country, where men| desirable lot of specimens of pulpit compositions. They | V°*"*2 commander still appears to be in the act of stepping 


and women such as Miss Cary draws work too hard and dream 


pungent after all as the compiler seems to suppose, being inspection of the picture, however, we fail to realise the 


idea that we are looking down from a height. The 


bear, however, the impress of sincerity, like many just and upon the deck from a visit aloft, while the picturesque appear- 


too little to be as susceptible as she would have us believe: | many more unjust things which one may hear st any time, if| 9¥C¢ Presented by the tracery of a ship’s cordage, when seen 


She draws from her imagination we are persuaded, rather 
than from her knowledge in this matter, which, however, 


does not prevent her “ Pictures of Country Life” from being a | then a gleam of humour which is rather hearty than refined sei en : ‘ 2 
fresh and readable book, such as few beside herself could have | Of this last quality take the following specimens : “ Wherever | ®8 ® historical portrait, is one of sterling merit; but, judging 


written. 

The title of Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie’s last book, which 
Mr. Carleton publishes, Zhe Mute Singer, involves at the 
first sight a contradiction, which is explained in due time 


Itis the story of a French girl, Sylvie de la Roche, the daugh- | that is the reason he likes lazy people.’ “I have no doub 
ter of a buoyant, reckless gentleman, who has squandered his | that it would be a sad thing to have a child’s spirit broken 


fortune and is reduced to copying law-papers for a living. 
Having a talent for music and a magnificent voice, Sylvie is 
discovered, so to say, by an old music-teacher, who lives in 


he will; there is a vein of rough good sense running through | **#"Ply defiaed against a large surface of sky, is here lost, 
them, an intolerance of littleness and wrong, and now and owing to the necessarily scant portions of rigging introduced. 


The painting of the ficsh is admirable, and the work, viewed 


there is a devil, there is a priestto back him.” “There is no-| it by the higher standard of art, we cannot conscientiously 
thing better than occupation, and you will find that you can award to it any fuller meed of praise. 

work the devil down a hundred times when you can wrestle “ ht é 7 . 
him down once. The devil don’t like work; he is lazy, and traits by 8. Lawrence, an English artist who resided in this 


Many of our readers will remember the clever crayon por 


| City several years ego. Mr. Lawrence is now in London, 


. | where he paints portraits in oil, which, however, according to 
, 


but I do not remember ever to have met with an instance | 2°™¢ of the English critics, are inferior in force and spirit to 
of such misfortune, and therefore I cannot speak knowingly | "8 crayon drawings. 
on this point.” “ Men, you know, hold up their heads as high 


The works of Andreas Achenbach, a Dusseldorf artist, who 


the same dwelling in the Rue St. Denis, and who teaches her | as a gibbet when they sre going to be humble.” These are paints sea-pieces with great vigour and feeling, often find their 


gratir, in order to bring her out on thestage. The artist-life of 


the young girl is described with spirit, as we had a right to | this needless volume. 


expect it wou'd be by a writer of Mrs. Ritchie’s antecedents 
and talents. We are interested in Sylvie from the start, feel- 
ing sure that her genius will realize the expectations 
of her eccentric old master, Beavjeu. We follow her 





not very remarkable sayings, yet they are among the best in| W8Y © this country. It is not generally known that Achen- 


bach possesses a wonderful talent. for caricature, which he 
practices, however, only for his own amusement and that of 


The Appletons have lately published Tie American Annual | his friends. Scraps of paper covered with sketches of the 
Cyclopedia for 1865, an interesting and valuable work, which | most absurdly grotesque character are littered about his 
has already reached its fifth volume, and which we have no|studio. Several years ago there was a comic paper in exist- 


day by day through her many trials, not the least doubt will reach a great many more. It is not easy to state} ence at Dusseldorf, to which Achenbach contributed much 


of which are her good-for-nothing father and her querulous, 
complaining mother, until the night of her triumph, which 
was @ magnificent one, recalling what we have read of the 
first nights of some of the great singers. She sings again and 
again with increasing power and success, until she takes a se- 
Waking 
in the morning she finds that her voice is gone. She is ill for 


vere cold on he? way home one night in the rain. 


what it is exactly, its contents are so numerous and so varied» | with his pencil, but his published sketches were far inferior 
but it may be roughly described as a Year-book of important | to those dashed off by him on letter-backs and envelopes, be- 
events, the chiefest being in political, civil, military and social | tween intervals of work at the easel. 

affairs, which are illustrated by public documents, to which 
should be added the departments of biography, statistics,| almost moncepolized the renown attaching to her family 
commerce, finance, literature, science, agriculture, and mecha-| name. There are several members of the family whose talents 
nical industry. The contents are arranged alphabetically, | take the same course as Mademoiselle’s, however, and almost 


Rosa Bonheur has done so much and so well, that she has 


s long time, but finally recovers, without being able, however, and,,so far as we cau judge, from the articles which we have | passibus wquis, Several very clever cattle pieces by her bro- 


tospeak above a whisper. One day her father is brought 
home wounded, having been thrown from a horse which he in. 
tended to purchase out of her problematical earnings ; the fright 


Which she felt at his appearance bathed in blood struck out | America,” 9 pages; “Central America,” 9 pages; “ Asiati 
&new sense in her, and she suddenly discovered that she | Cholera,” 9 pages; “ Congress,” 96 pages; “ Finances of the| group of cattle in an orchard. 


could sing, which she did, then and there, bewailing her grief United States,” 15 pages; “ Geographical Explorations and 
and the condition of her father. Hence her name, “the mute 
singer.” Her father recovers, a little to the reader’s regret, 
and she appears on the stage again, with greater success than 
before. The book ends with her marriage to a young Marquis, 


looked over, the work is exceedingly well done in the main. | ther, Auguste Bonheur, have from time to time found resting 
‘* Agriculture,” for instance, occupies 7 pages; “ Astronomi-| places in the private collections of this country, and are occa- 
cal Phenomena and Progress,” 9 pages; “ British North | sionally on view in the public galleries. There is an excel- 


c| lent example of this artist now to be seen at Schauss’s—a 


Church’s latest landsespe is finished, but it bas not yet 


Discoveries in 1865,” 13 pages; and “ Literature and Literary | been placed on exhibition. It includes a rainbow, on which 
Progress in 1865,” 29 pages. The last mentioned paper is| the artist has lavished great mechanical skill. 

especially interesting, containing as it does a complete resumé 
of the books of the year, classified under different headings, | stant Mayer is to receive for a picture on which he is now at 


Ten thousand dollars is said to be the price which Con- 


Who was not at all averse to a dumb wife, especially to one and summed up in the briefest space. The “ Obituaries,” in-| work for a wealthy connoisseur living in Brooklyn. The 


Who could sing so magnificently. Out of these scanty mate- 
tials Mrs, Ritchie has constructed an interesting little story, 
Which might pass for a translation of some French original, 


cluding those of the United States, Canada, and Europe, ex-| picture is a life size one including two figures, and the title 
tend to 33 pages, which are crammed with information in re-|is “The Convalescent.” Much work still remains to be 
gard to deceased celebrities of the minor order, the more| done upon it, but it promises to be one of the artist’s hap- 


but for a certain obviousness in its conception, and a lack of notable ones being the subject of separate papers. Among| piest efforts, so far as we can judge of it at its present stage. 


grace and esprit in the telling. It is, in fact, more of a play 


those who died during the past year, may be mentioned | The convalescent lady is of the same type as the one illustra- 


than a tale, Mrs. Ritchie drawing her characters with dramatic | Dt- Barth, the African traveller, Frederika Bremer, Richard | ting “ Love’s Melancholy,” the picture contributed by Mr. 


sharpness, and hrranging her incidents with an eye for effect. 
The marriage at the close is so like the winding up of a co- 


Cobden, Dudley Costello, Sir Charles Eastlake, Edward | Mayer to this year’s exhibition of the Academy of Design. 
Everett, Mrs, Gaskell, Judge Haliburton, Herring, the painter, 


Leutze is engaged on a half-length portrait of General 


medy that we expect the characters to step forward and pro- Hildreth, the American historian, Gen. Lamoriciére, Count de | Grant, from whom he had sittings while on a recent visit to 


Rounce the “tag,” in turn. 


Mr. D. Van Nostrand has published a thin quarto entitled 
Designs for the Gateways of the Southern Entrances of the Cen- 
tral Park, by Richard M. Hunt, Member of the American In- 
Mitute of Architec's. The objectof this volume is two-fold, 
~first to present an «rial view of Mr. Hunt’s designs, and se- 
Sond to relate their history. It seems that a committee of the 
Central Park applied to Mr. Hunt between three and four| book of record and reference. 








Morny, Lord Palmerston, Proudhon, Mrs. Sigourney, Dr.| Washington. Mr. Leutze will be at work during the greater 
Wayland, and Cardinal Wiseman. (We noticed, by the way, | part of the summer in his studio in Astor Place. 

a slip of the pen in the short memoir of Miss Bremer, where 
the “ Mary Howitt” of one line becomes “ Miss Howitt” of | marble are in such demand, will shortly remove for the sum- 
another.) There are two Indexes to the volume, one of Sub-| mer months, to Milford, in Pennsylvania, wher: he will 
jects, the other of Contents, the last filling 22 closely-printed | work on his professional engagements, His statue of Napo- 
pages. With this short hiat at what it is, we commend the] leon I. has just been cast in bronze. 

“Annual Cyclopedia” to the attention of our readers as a 


Launt Thompson, the sculptor, whose portrait busts in 


Whittredge and W. H. Beard have both gone beyond the 
bounds of civilization, and are tempting fate in the region of 
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the far West. Tbe former has joined General Pope's expedi- 
tion to the territorial posts, and Beard is travelling in com- 
pany with Bayard Taylor, in the Rocky Mountain regions. 

Winslow Homer, one of the cleverest among the young 
American painters of figure compositions, has gone to paas 
the summer in Massachusetts. Mr. Homer’s pictures of sub- 
jects from the late war have received much and favourable 
notice this season from art critics. 


—__>____—_ 


Suaxsreare’s Jest Boox.—In Act IL, sc. 1, of “Much Ado 
about rye yi Beatrice taunts Benedick with saying of her 
that she “had her good wit out of the ‘ Hundred Merry Tales ~ 
and Steevens, commenting on the passage, remarks :—* The 
book to which Shakespeare alludes was an old translation ot 
* Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles.’ The original was published at 
Paris, in the black letter, before the year 1500, and is eaid to 
have been written by some of the Royal family of France. 
Ames mentions a translation of it prior to the time of Shaks- 
peare.”’ From this it would oppese that Steevens had never seen 
the English translation to which Ames refers, and indeed the 
book has for a long time past been extremely scarce. In the 
year 1815, however, the late Mr. 8. W. Singer published a re- 
print of this quaint old work, but a reprint from an imperfect 
copy discovered by the Rev. J. J. Conybeare, and then supposed 
to be the only one in existence. The original was printed by 
John Rastell in black letter, folio, and bore no date. The work, 
thus imperfect, was again reproduced early in 1864, under the 
editorship of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt; but the text was full of 
gaps, owing to several leaves of the original having been taken 
out or mutilated, to make pasteboard for binding another book. 
This was, perhaps, matter of but small importance ; for the 
work bas no literary value, aud is only remembered on account 
of its slight connection with Shakspeare. A perfect copy of an 
earlier edition of the English translation (also in black letter and 
folio) has, however, turned up in Germany, where it has been for 
the last hundred years, if not for longer. It was purchased at a 
book auction at Luneburg, in December, 1767, by agents of the 
Royal Library of the University of Gottingen, aud is entered in 
the Library’s Manual of the following year. Farther back than 
this its history cannot be traced, nor how so obscure an English 
book wandered into Germany. Perhaps it was carried there by 
one of those English actors who in the time of Shakspeare used 
to visit the chiet German cities in the exercise of their calling ; or 
it may have found its way across the seas at a much later pe- 
riod. This is mere conjecture ; but it is at any rate curious that 
the only perfect copy of a work to some extent illustrating 
Shakespeare (though, it must be admitted, in no importaat de- 
gree) should have been unearthed in the very country which as- 
serts for itself the greatest interest in, and appreciation of, our 
leading poet. Although, as we have said, the “ Hundred Me: 
Tales” are not intrinsically valuable, and have only a very slight 
bearing on the works of Shakspeare, we are glad to possess a 
perfect edition of them, and do not grudge our Teutonic kinsfolk 
the discovery of the only copy which enables us to possess the 
book exactly as it appeared in the days of Henry VIII. The edi- 
tion of which the volume now before us is a repriat is also from 
the prees of John Rastell, and bears date 1526; and Dr. Oester- 
ley, in his Introduction, gives various reasons for supposing that 
it was issued some years earlier than the edition from the mutilated 
copy of which Mr. Singer, and afterwards Mr. Carew Hazlit, pro- 
duced their respective volumes, Between the edition of 1526 
and the undated edition discovered by Mr. Conybeare, there are 
many divergeucies, several of which, according to the present 
editor, are of such a nature as would seem to suggest that the un- 
dated edition was published subsequently to the dated. The 
copy in the Library of the University of Gottingen was acci- 
dentally turned up by Dr. Oesterley, between two or three years 
ago, when he was engaged in the composition of a new cata- 
logue of the prose works of fiction in that collection ; and some 
account of it was given by Professor F. W. Unger in a German 
periodical, the “Serapeum,” of May 15th, 1864. The present 
reprint (which is on toned paper) seems to have been carefully 
superintended. The old spelling, in all its uncouthness, bas been 
preserved, as well as the original punctuation, which consists of 
nothing more than full points and nearly perpendicular strokes, 
the latter being generally used for dividing the minor clauses. 
The text has been collated with that of Hazlitt ; a few notes are 
added, and old-fashioned headings and initial letters are intro- 
duced, to give to the volume something of the external appear- 
ance of antiquity. 

Apart from purely bibliographical considerations, the greatest 
interest of the **‘ Hundred Merry Tales” is as a specimen of the 
light reading of our ancestors. The humour is of a very simple, 
one might almost say clownish, order, Yet one can understand 
that at the time they were originally published, when there was 
scarcely any literary culture, aud humour had not been systema- 
tized into a branch of art, those stories may have been regarded 
with favour. As in all early writings, we are conscious, in read- 
ing them, of a free, joyous, youthful life and spirit, which is their 
greatest recommendation, If Steevens was right in asserting for 
them a French origin, they must have been greatly modified in 
their English dress, for the allusions are extremely national, The 
Welshman is frequently introduced, and seems, with his provin- 
cial dialect, his odd ways, and his tendency to commit ludicrous 
blunders, to occupy a similar place to that of the Irishman in 
modern comic stories. The references to London localities are 
curious. We read cf “ Holborne,” and “ Seynt Andrews chyrch,” 
and “ Davys Inne,” and “ Smythfeld,” and * Newgate,” and are 
pleased to find how little our London lature has changed 
in the course of nearly three centuries and a half.—London 
Paper. 

Sonc Birps or Jamaica —In such a region of vegetable luxu- 
riance we might expect ani.al life to display its wonders and 
varieties of being, and here the numerous tribes of gay plumaged 
and vocal birds, the brilliant and sometimes huge reptiles, and 
the innumerable moths, flies, and leaping and bounding things, 
add the chafm of animated and sensuous existence to wilds 
which, however beautiful, were otherwise but tame and unat- 
tractive. In the lonely dells of the forest, where the crystal brook 
brawls among the pebbles, the kildee plover wheels in swift flight 
around tbe traveller’s head ; in the rushy shallows the snowy 
gaulin is seen watching for its aquatic prey, and from the under- 
wood, hard by the soft cooing of the peadoves comes mournfally, 
yet soothingly, to the ear, while now and then the plump bird 
alights on the sward to pick the fallen fruit of the pimento-trees, 
or to look upon the observer with its full, liquid, gentleeyes, In 
the sume spots may be beard the note of the pretty Jamaica epar- 
row, repeating—“ tichicro! cbi-chi-tichicro,” from his grasey 
cover; and where the orange groves and pimento-trees fringe 
the way to the negro village the wild canary hops and twitters 
—an imported stranger, who has lost in song what he has gained 
in colour. Numerous pigeons and partridges are common in 
these woods, and the green tody ot robin redbreast of the colo- 
niste, is particularly abundant, and though with brighter colour- 
ing than our own robin, with much the same fearless habit—sit- 
ting on the roadside bush, and almost brushing the face of the 
traveller as he passes. Among the mountains of the Bluefields 
ridge there are few birds, but such as are found are of peculiar 











interest. The jabbering crow gives utterance to strange articu- 
lations, as, from the topmast branch of the highest tree, he calls 
to his fellows, or sails on labouring from one tree to an- 
other. This is the region,\too, of the solitaire—a mysterious re- 
cluse—who just before daybreak ravishes the ear of the wanderer 
with his flute-like tones, which fall like the measured notes of a 
pealm. One, and another, and another, take up the strain, till 
the mellow tones comes from all parts of the surrounding woods, 
startliug the ear when not accustomed to it, and charming it 
when it is. The lovely hamming-bird, too, is a frequenter of 
these regions, and flits and hovers about the flowering trees all 
day long sipping with its long bill the honey from their blos- 
soms, and peeping fearlessly under the broad hat of the wan- 
derer, almost startling him with their matchless beauty of metal- 
lic plumage, changing into innumerable shades of lustre with the 
fitful motions of the bee-like bird. At night, every part of the 
island is vocal with the varied song of the mocking-bird—the 
nightingale of the tropics. Under the blue sky and the silver 
moonlight—which in Jamaica surpasses in their beauty the 
brightest imaginings of northern poets—the soft cadences of the 
breeze sweeping over the grassy sward, or rustling through the 
embowered woods is delightfully varied with the notes of this 
prince of songstere, who, taking his seat on the highest twig of 
an orange tree, pen forth rich and solemn gushes of melody, as 
earnestly as if his eoul were in hissong. A rival from a neigh- 
bouring tree commences a similar strain, and now the two birds 
exert all their powers in rivalry, until the blue midnight rings 
with bursts and swells. and tender cadences, as if the stars them- 
selves were singing.—Hibberd's Gardener's Magazine. 





Roya National Liresoat InstrruTion.—The annual 
report of this institution commenced by saying that, as in pre- 
vious late years, the most noticeable feature in its history dur- 
ing the past twelve months, was the large number of splendid 
ifts, of the entire cost of new lifeboats, presented by indivi- 
uals or by inland towns, that had desired to show their sym- 
pathy with the castaway mariner on our shores, and to take 
some share in the work of affording help in the hour of his 
need. The committee had likewise pleasure in noticing the 
circumstance of the formation of a society similar to our own 
on the shores of France, La Société Centrale de Sauvetage 
des Naufrages, which body already no less than 
eleven lifeboats, on the self-righting principle, all of which 
were built under the direct superintendence of this institution. 
During the past year the large number of thirty-seven new 
lifeboats had been built, and most of them already placed on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom by the institution. Boat 
houses and transporting carriages had been likewise pro- 
vided for nearly the whole of these boats. The lifeboats of 
the institution now numbered 162. Through their direct in- 
strumentality 532 lives and twenty vessels were saved dur- 


Try |ing the past year, nearly all of them under circumstances 


when no other description of boat could, with safety, have 
been used. For these services and for the saving of 182 lives 
by shore boats and other means, and for exercising the life- 
boats quarterly, the institution had granted payments amount- 
ing to £4986. The committec expressed their thankfulness 
for this glorious harvest of 714 human lives, which had been 
the reward of their exertions, and felt doubly grateful that it 
had been gathered in without the loss of a single life of those 
brave men who had voluntarily risked their lives at the insti- 
tution’s call. It appeared that the number of shipwrecks on 
the coasts of the British Isles last year was 1738, attended 
with the loss unbappily of 472 persons. It was, however, an 
encouraging fact that the preservation of life from shipwreck, 
continued steadily to make progress, and that the average 
loss instead of being, as in former years, 1,000 per annum, 
was not more than 600. The total number of lives saved dur- 
ing the forty-two years since the establishment of the institu- 
tion, either by lifeboats, or by special exertions for which it 
has granted rewards, was 14,980. Let anyone think of the 
large number of human beings thus rescued, in numerous in- 
stances from the very jaws of death, and he will then have 
some conception of the gratitude which British and foreign 
sailore, who are constantly expesed to such calamities, ex- 
press to the National Lifeboat Institution and its supporters, 
for the magnificent fleet of life boats provided on our shores 
for their succour, in the hour of their deep distress. The life- 
boats of the institution had, during the past four years, been 
manned on occasions of service and quarterly practice, by 
550 persons, and that out of that large number only six 
have lovt their lives. The committee spoke highly of the con- 
tinued valuable co-operation afforded them by their local com- 
mittees, the Board of Trade, the Coastguard, and the railway 
and steampacket companies. Since the formation of the so- 
ciety it has expended on lifeboat establishments £136 881, and 
had voted eighty-two gold and 759 silver medals for saving 
life, besides pecuniary rewards to the amount of £22,145. The 
total amount of receipts during the year had been £28,932 
8s. 8d., and its expenditure, including its liabilities, £36,725 
17s. 4d. Many gratilying donations to the institution since 
the last report were received, and gratefully acknowledged 
by the committee. Various — had also been rectatly 
bequeathed to the institution.— London paper. 


Tue Late Mr. Kesite.—An important meeting was re- 
cently held at Lambeth Palace, under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to consider the propriety of rais- 
ing a memorial in honour of the lamented John Keble, author 
of the Christian Year. The resolutions, which were moved 
and seconded dy the Bishops of Winchester, St. Asaph, Sal- 
isbury, Moray snd Roos (Primus of Scotland), Earl Beua- 
champ, the Earl of Devon, Earl Nelson, Lord Richard Caven- 
dish, Dean of York, and Mr. John Walter, were adopted 
unanimously. They were to the effect that the proposed 
memorial should take the form of a separate college at Ox- 





trained in simple and religious habits, and in strict fidelity to 
the Church of Englund, with the hope, among otber advantages, 
of promoting the supply of candidates for Holy Orders. A 
sum of not less than 50,000/. would be required for the erec- 
tion of the college, towards which nearly 20,0007. have been 
already promised by personal friends—the payment of the 
sabserigtions being distributed over five years. An influen- 
tial committee has been formed to give effect to these resolu- 
tions, and it is understood that a general appeal is about to be 
made to the public to aid incarrying out the work.—7Zimes. 





Sm.xworm’s Eaos.—The almost new trade in silkworms- 
eggs, which will form an important item in the Japanese ex 
ports of the year, deserves more than a passing remark. In- 
duced by the success of experiments made during the two 
previous seasons, French and Italian houses sent agents here 
in such numbers as to change materially the personnel of the 
population of the place. The history of the proceedings of 
these gentlemen is curious. It was only towards the end of 
1864 that the success of the first experiments with the Japan- 
ese seed in Europe became known here. But, for many 
months, the interference of the Japanese Government with the 





ford, bearing Mr. Keble’s name, where young men might be | (Gazette 
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couse of trade prevented contracts being made for the Precious 
= and, though something was done in a contraband wa 

t was of no considerable extent. At last the energetic 7; 
firm interference of Mons. Leon Roches forced the ye 
Government to conform in some degree to Article 14 of the 
treaty, and withdraw the restrictions on the trade in silkworms’ 
eggs. Unfortunately the change came too late. @ supp! 
commenced only to meet the demand in the end of Septemtes 
and great was the astonishment of the Japanese at the selec. 
tions from their stock made by their customers. Japan 
silkworms’ eggs are divided into two broad denominations 
white and green. The white eggs are produced in the north 
ern provinces, in a climate very like that of the silk growing 
countries of Europe, and, in consequence of its rigour durine 
@ great part of the year are an annual crop—or techn hy 
univoltine. The green eggs come from the central district, 
where the climate is milder and can be produced twice op 
thrice a year at the pleasure of the grower. They are the 
bivoltine, trivoltine, or generally, the polyvoltine varieties 
each of less value as the reproduction is forced. The green 
eggs provide only the inferior grades of silk, and the white 
the best,—the univoltine white producing the finest hank silk 
which rivals not unworthily the best Italian. Unfortunately, 
it happened that, in the samples sent home in previous years, 
almost all the white were polyvoltine, and these inferior whites. 
naturally enough failed in Europe, while the green eggs, qlj 
annual, matured with great success. Fortunately for the silk 
looms of Europe, some few thoughtful men there were, who 
went more deeply into the subject than their fellows—adopted 
the ideas which we have here developed, and shippec large 
quantities of eggs from those rejected by the many, and, hay. 
ing an immense quantity to choose from, have sent only the 
very best—and, a tair rewgrd for their discrimination, at an 
excessively low price. At*the end of the season, some of the 
chief Japanese merchants, finding that foreigners would pot 
buy white eggs, in spite of all they could advance to dissipate 
the prejudice against them, shipped them th lves, through 
such foreign houses as they could induce to take a share in 
their ventures, guaranteeing that the eggs were all annual and 
of the best quality, and, in some cases, consenting to give up 
all claim to any return whatever, should polyvoltine races be 
produced.—Japan Times. 





Connecticut Biuzk Laws.—An exchange paper gives 
nearly a column of “ Puritan Laws” which are said to have 
appeared in the Northamptonshire Spy in 1787, from which we 
clip the following :— 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, 
cut hair or shave on the Sabbath day. 

No one shall run on the Sabbath day, or walk in the gar. 
den, or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting, 
No woman sha)! kiss her children on the Sabbath or fasting 


ay. 

No one shall buy or sell lands without permission of the 
Selectmen. 

A drunkard shall have a master appointed by the Select- 
— who are to debar him trom the liberty of buying and 
selling. 

No minister shall keep a school. 

Whoever wears clothes trimmed with gold, silver or bone 
lace above two shillings per yard shall be presented to the 
Grand Jurors, and the Selectmen shall tax the offender at 
£300 estate. 

No one shall read Common Prayers, keep Christmas or set 
days, make minced pyes, dance, play cards, or play on any 
instrument of music except the drum, trumpet and jewsharp. 

No gospel minister shall join people in marriage ; the ma- 
gistrates only shall join in marriage, as they may do it with 
less scandal to Christ’s Church. 

When parents refuse their children convenient marriage, 
the magistrates shall determine the point. 

The Selectmen, on finding the children ignorant, may take 
them away from their parents, and put them in better hands, 
at the expense of their parents. 

No man shall court a maid in person, or by letter, without 
first obtaining consent of her parents; £5 penalty for the first 
offence, £10 for the second, and for the third imprisonment 
during the pleasure of the Court. 

Married persons must Jive together or be imprisoned. 

Every male shall have his hair cut round, according to a 
cap. 

NatTionaL DiscourTesy.—The Army and Navy Gazelte is 
disgusted that the Chinese princes were left to find their own 
way to Aldershott the other day with no one but an officer of 
Engineers to receive them, and no lunch except what they 
happened to pick up at the mess of a hospitable corps. This 
was on the Queen’s birthday, when etiquettish and punc- 
tilious people like the Chinese would surely expect something 
very different. Who ought to expend a little, forethought on 
such occasions seems uncertain; but surely somebody ought. 
Either the reception of visitors and their fitting entertainment 
should be made a Court matter, or it should be intrusted to 
one of the many departments. As it is, a French Marshal 
wants to see Aldershott, and has to get over from the station 
in a “ growler,” or a rickety hansom, unless the General’s car- 
riage happens to be at Farnborough. All this is of a piece 
with the carelessness (for it is neither meanness nor want of 
will) which sends illustrious strangers to Claridge’s and 
astonishes those accustomed to the splendid courtesies of 
foreign capitals, where carriages, horses, aide-de-camps, &c., 
are 80 freely placed at their disposal, by just giving them 4 
Court ball and dinner, fine views of the exterior of our 
palaces, and “a general permission to go to the deuce.” The 
whole system is hardly creditable to the richest, and, on the 
whole, the most luxurious country in the world.—Pall Mall 








Tue Bay or Naries.—Early morning in the Bay of Naples! 
Have any of my readers seen it? Do they remember it? Can 
they forget it? Did the seei g of it seem to justify the boastful 
national saying, “See Naples and then die?” The brightness 
of land and water ; the beauty of outline, and of the vegetation 
that fills up those outlines ; the glitter of white, green, scarlet, 
purple, and blue; villas and palaces; gay vestments; snowy 
lateen sails, shooting like sudden smiles across the face of the 
sea ; all the glory of nature that hides, as with a bright screen, 
dirt, ignorance, mi:government, and whatever else is faulty ot 

ful in the condition ot that careless people, for whom brave 
hearts have struggled and suffered, and are yet struggling ; but 
who in their whole nature resemble ill brought-up children more 
than any other peasantry on the face of the globe. Even in their 
bursts of daring effort to right themselves politically, this may 
be seen, Wat Tyler—the “Idol of the Clownes,” as he is styled 
in old fashioned accounts of that rebellion, and William Tell, the 
hero of Helvetian romance—rose, with men’s hearts, to do mett’s 
work ; with a steady purpose, and, as far as is possible ia ambi- 
tious human nature, with a certain abnegation of self in betalt 
of the generaljgood. But Massaniello’s revolt, touching as is his 
story, was the barring-out of a sehop}boy sick of a tyrannical 
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master ; tyranvical in bis turn, and rebelled against in his turn, 
by companions yet more reckless and short-sighted than him- 


Even in their daily occupations—their slack, uncertain indus- 
try, easily interrupted for any show or procession ; their ceaseless 
jnattentive gabble ; their vehement disputes about triflés, when 
they should be seriously bent on the business of the bour— 
this childishness is maintained. Life, with them, seems a filling 

of some irregular ill-passed holiday—a holiday that has been 
too long even for their own comfort, as we often see with chil- 
ee here is no evidence of reality in what they do. They 
seem playing at everything. Playing at buying and selling; 
g at mending nets ; playing at oratory in one corner, and 
at building or carpenter’s work in another. Even the women 
seem playing at washing, as they chase each other laughingly or 
come carelessly along, swinging a basket of wet linen between 
them, passing barefooted over the bright sands, whose moist 
surface on a sunny day often reflects, as in a mirror, 
the feet and limbs and coloured raiment of the burden-carriers, 
—Eatract from Mrs. Norton’s New Novel, “ Old Sir Douglas.” 


MisquoTATIon.— When Mr. Gladstone caps a quotation he 
should take more peins to guard against misquotation. Last 
t he was tempted by Lord John Manners’s example to 
tread upon unsafe ground, and finish a passage from Tenny- 
son by fines taken out of a different poem. The words quoted 
by Lord John Manners— 


* A land of just and low renown 
Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent” — _. 


do not occur in the dedication to the Queen, but in the poem 





Walker, Admiral Sir George Back, Admiral Halstead, Mr.W- 
Fairbairn, F.R,8., General Sir Richard Dacres,y.Mr.W. Whit- 
worth, F.R.S., Mr. T. B. Horsfall, M.P., Captain de Klere ker, 
attaché to the Swedish and Norwegian ; Mr. J. Laird, 
M.P., Hon. J. B. Vivian, R. N., Admiral Anson, Captain —= 
the President of the Royal Astronomical Society, Cap 

Griffith Jenkins, R.L.N.,C.B., Mr. G. G. Tremlett , M.A., Mr. 
Cave, M. P., the Karl of Powis, Mr. T. D. Tremlett, Mr. M.B. 
Sampson, Admiral the Earl of Hardwicke, Captain Bedford 
Pym, R.N., Mr. J. Hawkshaw, F.R.S8., Rev. F. W. Tremlett, 
LL.D, M. Du Chaillu, Admiral Codrington, Mr. James Glais- 
her, F.R.S., Admiral Goldsmith, M. Van Hoboken, of Rot- 
terdam, Colonel Pryse, M.P., and a number of other gentlemen 
distinguished by their scientific attainment. After the toasts 
of “The Queen ” and “ The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
the rest of the Royal Family” had been duly honoured, the 
chairman proposec “ ‘fhe Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” 
which was responded to vy General Lefroy, Admiral the Earl 
of Hardwicke,and Earl Nelson. The toast of “ The Foreign 
Ministers,” which followed, was responded to by General 
Bulow, the Danish Minister. In proposing “The Guest of 
the Evening,’’ the chairman gave a highly interesting sketch 
of the career of Captain Maury, and pointed out the Wneficial 
— which had been produced by his wonderful charts. 
—Times. 
PopuLATION OF LONDON AND Paris.—An article from the 
pen of M. Duval on the French census, which appeared in a 
recent number of the Journal des Débats, contains a compar- 
ison between the density of the population of London and 
Paris and between that of English and French towns gener- 
ally. In the former case, as the population increases, the 








headed “ You ask me why, though ill at ease ;” and in that 

Mr. Tennyson does not “go on” to eulogize the states- 
men who know when “to take occasion by the hand.” There 
are lines at the end of the poem which describe the efforts 
made to procure the acceptance of the Reform Bill of 1866, 
bat it would not suit Mr. Gladstone’s purpose te quote— 

** Should banded unions persecute 
Free thought’’— 


{ 


‘or fear of reflecting on some of his warmest supporters, 
Lord J. Manners, at any rate, cannot be accused of being afraid 
to finish a quotation, because he does not add to it certain 
lines from an altogether different poem.—Pall-Mall Gazette. - 


Tae DUKE or Epinsurcu.—The Queen has corrected the 
popular idea that the second son of the British Sovereign 
must necessarily be a Duke of York, by creating Prince Al- 
fred Duke of Edinburgh. This title has never before been 
@nferred on the son of a reigning sovereign. It bas been en- 
joyed by Frederick, son of George, Prince of Wales, (after- 
wards George the Second,) by Frederick’s son, George, (sub- 
sequently George the Third,) by Prince William, George the 
Third’s brother, as Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh, and 
lastly, by Prince William’s son, William Frederick, who died 
childless, in 1834. The Duke of York is a far older and nobl- 
ertitle, From 1385 to 1483 it distinguished five Plantagenet 
princes, and from 1494 till the accession of James the Second 
it was the title of the second sons of Henry the Seventh, 
James the First and Charles the First; all of whom became 
Kings of England. As Dukes of York and Albany, we have 
had, from 1716 to 1827, Ernest, the brother of George the 
Third; and Frederick, second son of George the Third, who 
died in the last year named above.—Athena-wm. 





Tae Scorcn CnuRcH AND THE PRINTER.—The persecution 
bythe Free Church ot Scotland of the compositor named 
Robertson, employed on the Glasgow Daily Herald, and who 
worked on Sundays, continues to excite much interest. It 
appears that Robertson was a most exemplary man, who 
went to Church devoutly on Sunday mornings, paid all the 
requisite dues and offerings, and ingly conducted him- 
selt as a decent, respectable God-fearing citizen and Church- 
man; but the mischief of the case was that he worked in the 
after part of the day at his business in the office of the Herald. 
This came to the knowledge of his minister. Robertson 
was called before the Kirk Session. He justified Sunday 





* work asa necessity: if people would have newspapers on 


Mondaye, those engaged on newspapers must work on Sun- 
dsys. The Kirk Session decided that this excuse wouldn’t 
do;and Mr. Robertson was suspended from his religious 
privileges. He appealed to the Presbytery of Glasgow, and 
the Presbytery confirmed the judgment of the Kirk Session. 
Then the case was brought before the Synod of Glasgow 
aud Ayr, and the decision of the Synod was on all fours 
Withthose of the inferior assemblies. Mr. Robertson then 
appealed to the General Assembly of the Free Church, and on 
y last the cause was heard. Robertson concucted his 
own case with great ability. He showed that every Monday 
morning 50,000 daily papers were sold in Glasgow, all of 
Which were produced by Sunday. labour,and who, Mr. 
ison asked, buys these newspapers? It was notorious 
that the most rigid adyocates of Sabbath observance, the 
very people against whose persecution he appealed, were dili- 
gent newspaper readers on Mondays as on the other days of 
week. In a Glasgow paper specially affected by the clergy 
there appeared that very morning a full report of a sermon 
preached on the previous day by Mr. Spurgeon,in the church 
of Dr. Candlish, one of the most ultra-Sabbatarians. The 
Minister who nad excluded him from communion on account 
of Sunday labour had then actually in his congregation, in 
communion, other persons whom he knew to be regularly 
in their ordinary work on Sundays; and the minister 
himeelf had actually broken the S:bbath by hiring a carriage 
totakea Sunday excursion! The same Uultra-Sabbatarians 
hot scruple to make their servants cook their dinners, and 
juploy grooms and coachmen on Sundays; postmen delivered 
ters, gas was manufactured, and bread was baked for them. 
Still more, the most rigorous observers of the Sunday had no 
‘ tion to receive dividends from railways, gas works, iron 
oundries, and other sources—and yet all these dividends were 
‘ainted with just the same vice as that which was imputed to 
Rewspapers.— Scotch paper. 





TesTmroraL To CAPTAIN Maury.—About 140 gentlemen 
assembled at a banquet at Willis’s Rooms, for the purpose of 
Presenting « testimonial, consisting of a purse containing up- 
pay of 3,000 guineas, to the distinguished nautical geograph- 

» Captain Maury, late of the United States navy. Thechair 
Was occupied by Sir John Pakington, M.P., and among the 
DePany werethe Mexican Minister, the Danish Minister; 
pee Herberto de la Riestra, Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
Jopentine Confederation ; General Beauregard, Admiral Sir 

0 Hay, M.P., General Lefroy, Earl Nelson, Colonel Sir 
Pan, James, Commodore Jansen, L.B.G., of the Dutch navy, 
la fessor T ma Agre Lord eet ae. MP., Sir 

wrence Pall, -, Admiral Young, Mr. les Babbage 
KEL, Professor Wheatstone, Captain Cowper Coles, General 


houses are free to advance into the country in every direction. 
French towns, on the contrary, are generally hemmed in by 
an inflexible belt of fortifications, and the new-comers are pro- 
vided for by the erection of houseg of greater height. Thus, 
in 1861, the date of the last census of both England and France, 
there was in London 1 inhabitant to every 1,220 square feet, 
whilst, in Paris, each individual enjoyed only 500 feet. “The 
tormer state of things is brought about by the spontaneous 
development of social relations, whilst the latter, at first sight, 
appears to be due to the pressure of war or taxation.” The 
writer insists on the importance of giving the density of the 
population of each centre, and not simply that of the principal 
towns or the departments, and points out that the material 
condition of two towns containing an equal number of inhab- 
itants is materially influenced by the extent of ground which 
they respectively occupy. ‘Ihe five-yearly census is now 
nearly complete. The enumeration extends over a fortnight. 
— Builder. 
Tut Lapy Goprva Procession at Coventry.—This ancient 
pageant was exhibited on Mouday in the fine old city of Coven- 
try. With their characteristic predilection for professional 
shows, the citizens were most solicitous to do honour to the me- 
mory of the Countess Godiva, whose reputed spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing benevolence has indissolubly associated her name with the 
city as its greatest benefactress, The well-known legend is first 
mentioned by Matthew of Westminster, who wrote in 1307, 250 
years after the time of Leofric. The procession, as at present 
exhibited, was originated during the reign of Charles II., in 1677. 
The usual style of the representative *‘ lady” having of late be- 
come obnoxious, the Secretary of State has been communicated 
with, and Sir G. Grey wrote to the Mayor of Coventry a few days 
since, requesting him “to take measures to prevent public de- 
cency being outraged on the occasion.” The countess was per- 
sonated by Madame Panton, described as “from the Royal Aca- 
demy.’”’ who rode a splendid charger lent by Mr. C. Hengler. 
The pageant extended about ajmile. The city companies, 
attended by their followersand bannera, and the local clubs, Odd 
Fellows and Foresters, with their glittering paraphernalia, were 
well represented, and added to the imposing display.—7Zimes. 








Porvtation or Catcuttra.—A census of Calcutta was taken in 
January last, but the results refer to only that third of the whole 
city which is under jurisdiction of the justices, at the head of 
whom, as “ Lord Mayor,” Mr. S. 8. Hogg, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, a son of Sir J. W. Hogg, has just been placed, on £3,000 
a year. In that third, then, excluding Hourah, the Surrey side, 
and all the great suburbs like Garden Reach, there are said to be 
378,066 inhabitants, of whom 11.067 are Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, 10,950 Indo-Europeans, $3 Greeks, 722 Armenians, 408 
Chinese, 113,365 Mussulmans, and 239,380 Hindoos. Of these 
there are 100 children to 4753 adults, and 100 females to 159 
males. All live in 15,976 brick houses and 42,917 huts, This last 
fact, giving 64 to each house, is the only one that is absolutely 
correct. As many of the censue papers were never called for, 
municipal authorities admit the figures to be below the truth. 
Ten to a house would be a fairer average in a densely-crowded 
Oriental city, where native families live in clans and Europeans 
in boarding-houses. Omitting Hovrah the population of Calcutta 
proper, city and suburbs, must be at least a million, and the Eu- 
ropeans 15,000. But taking the city part alone, under the muni- 
cipality, the death-rate is made 58 per 1,000 by these figures—a 
rate too high.—Calcutta correspondent of the Times. 





Tue CHINAMAN AND HIS Pictait.— We mentioned a few days 
since (says Galignani) that a Chinese had been sent to the hulks 
at Toulon for a murder committed in the French possessions in 
Cochin-China. He appears not to have had the slightest idea of 
the gravity of his position, having always looked on his condem- 
nation and transportation to Europe as a means of proving his 
devotedness to the religion of Confucius; but he was painfully 
surprised on his arrival to learn that his magnificent tail of hair 
was to be cut off. To lose this appendage is idered in China 
to be totally dishonoured, and he was of course most anxious to 
preserve it. However, he was compelled to submit; but the 
shock was too severe for him, as the moment the scissors cut 
through the tuft of hair he fainted, and was obliged to be con- 
veyed to the hospital.— Field. 








Tae Long TALKED oF SUBMARINE TUNNEL BETWEEN CaLAIs 
anp Dover.—A Paris correspondent of « contemporary writes :— 
Decidedly an attempt will be made to construct a tunnel from 
Calais to Dover. A body of engineers, under the direction of M. 
Thémé de Gamond,{have already arrived at Boulogne. This 
gentleman has half-convinced the Emperor of the practicability 
of the scheme: andit is by the emperor’s order that he is now 
verifying the plans he presented. Theengineer feels certain of 
success. He says that the bed of the sea between Dover and 
Calais is rocky, and offers no obstacle to the formation of a tun- 
nel. The Thames Tunnel was a great and difficult work ; but 
here is one excelling ten Thames Tunnels in magnitude, 





Scorrish Giesy Cooxery.—The gipsies make use of neither 
pot, pan, spit, nor oven, in cooking fowls, They twist a strong 
rope of straw, which they wind very tightly around the fowl, 
just as it is killed, with the whole of its feathers on, and its en- 
trails untouched. It is then covered with hot peat ashes, and a 
slow fire is kept up around and about the ashes till the fowl is 
sufficiently done, When taken out from beneath the fire, it is 





stripped of its hull, or shell of half-burned straw rope and 
feathers, and presents a very fine appearance. Those who have 
tasted poultry cooked by the gipsies in this manner, say that it is 
very pal and - In this invisible way these ingenious 
people could cook stolen poultry, at the very moment, and in 
the very place, that a search was going on for the pilfered article. 

The art of cooking butcher-meat among the gipsies is similar 
to that of making ready fowls, except that linen and clay are 
substituted for feathers and straw. The piece of flesh to be 
cooked is first carefully wrapped up in a covering of cloth or 
linen rags, and covered over with well-wrought clay, and either 
frequent] turned before a strong fire, or covered over with hot 
ashes, til] it is roasted or rather stewed. The covering or crust, 
of the shape of the article inclosed, aod hard with the fire, is 
broken, and the meat separated from its inner covering of burned 
rags, which, with the juice of the meat, are reduced to a thick 
sauce or gravy. Sometimes a little vinegar is poured upon the 
meat. The tribe are high in their praise of flesh cooked in this 
manner, declaring that it has a particularly fine flavour. These 
singular people, 1 am informed, also boiled the flesh of sheep in 
the skins of the animals, like the Scottish soldiers in their wars 
with the English nation, when their camp-kettles were nothing 
Dut the hides of the oxen, suspended from poles driven into the 
ground. The only mode of cooking butcher-meat bearing any 
resemblanee to that of the gipsies is practised by some of the 
tribes of South America.— Field, 





© Wak Approacninc.—That cannon shot has not been fired, 
but one can almost here the rumbling of the tumbrils. Gari- 
baldi, who never moves till action begins, has landed in 
Genoa and gone on to Como, whence he takes command of 
the volunteers, whose first work will be to intercept the 
Austrian communication. General Gablenz has quitted Hol- 
stein, avowcdly yielding to compulsion, the Estates of the 
Duchy have been dispersed by force, and the Austrian Adla- 
tus has been arrested. The Emperor of Austria has informed 
a deputation of Viennese who had presented a loyal address, 
that he “had done everything in his power to preserve 
peace, but now, amid the most arduous period I have exper- 
jenced since my accession to the throne, [ resort to the sword, 
with confidence in God, my good right, my valiant army, 
and the co-operation of my faithful subjects.” The Prussian 
Premier has informed the citizens of Berlin that the Austrian 
Government intend to levy a contribution of £75,000,000, cn 
Prussia, and a military correspondtent of the Zimes has al- 
ready reached Prussian head-quarters. Sealed packets have 
been distributed among the Austrian Governors of Provinces, 
containing, it is said, the Kaiser’s proclamation of war, and 
the text of the Italian proclamation has already begun to 
ooze. Finally, Baron Ricasoli, who it is known refused to 
accept office unless the country were at war, has been ap- 
pointed Premier, and the Emperor Napoleon has spoken out. 
—Spectator. 

ALBERT Epwarp’s Last SpeEcH.—The Prince of Wales 
v.ade a rather skilful little speech in laying the foundation- 
stone for the Bible Society. He said that be had an here- 
ditary interest in that society, since Luther’s translation of 
the Bible was executed under the protection of the Elector 
of Saxony, ‘the collateral ancestor’ of the late Prince Consort, 
while the present authorized version was introduced “with 
the sanction of the Royal predecessor of my mother,” to wit, 
Queen Elizabeth. Some ill-natured reporter wrote ‘ancestor,’ 
instead of ‘predecessor,” and the Prince has deen a good 
deal ne for tracing his ancestry to a maiden queen. But 
the Zimes reported it ‘predecessor’ and even if he said ‘ances- 
tor,’ since in the previous sentence he had spoken of a ‘colla- 
teral ancestor’ of his father, there is no reason why he should 
not have meant a collateral ancestress of his mother, which a 
maiden queen is entitled, we suppose, to be. Itis rather too 
bad to pick holes in much the best little speech the Prince of 
Wales has yet made.—Spectator. 








MINIATURE OF THE QUEEN FOR Mr. PEABopy.—A facsimile 
of the kindly and most gracious gift which Her Majesty off- 
ered to the great American philanthropist is now on view at 
Mr. Dickinson’s gallery, Old Bond-street. In the present 
stage of the work, only the beautiful water-colour, from which 
the enamel on gold is afterwards to be done, is now shown. 
This, however, in its magnificent frame of chased metal, gives 
a very fair idea of what the effect of the whole will be when 
finished. But the word “miniature” scarcely represents 
what the importance as regards the size of the likeness will 
be, for, though only half length, the painting is 14in. long by 
nearly 10in. wide. For the first time for the presentation of 
her portrait to a private individual, Her Majesty sat in the 
only robes of state she has worn since the death of the Prince 
Consort—the costume in which she was attired at the opening 
of the present Parliament. This was a black silk dress, trim- 
med with ermine, and a long black velvet train, similarly 
adorned. Over her Mary Stuart cap is the demicrown, while 
the Koh-i-noor and one rich jewelled cross, presented by 
Prince Albert, form her only ornaments. To complete this 
portrait Her Majesty gave Mr. Tilt several long sittings, 
and has now expressed her unqualified approval of the wat- 
er-colour shown at Mr. Dickinson’s. 

This, however, is but the commencement of the process. 
The portrait is to be done in enamel by Mr. Tilt, on a panel 
of pure gold. In these enamel paintings, to bring out all the 
brilliancy of their colours, they have to be burnt in a furnace 
at least five and generally six times. The heat to which they 
are subjected is so intense as to be only short of that which 
would fuse gold, and the most exquisite care is necessary 
neither to let the picture heat too soon nor, above all, cool 
too rapidly, asin either case the enamel would crack. So 
large an enamel portrait has never been attempted in this 
country. It has, therefore, been found necessary to build a 
small heating furnace specially for the execution of this work. 
It will take about six weeks to complete all the processes, 
when the picture will be mounted in a most elaborate and 
massive chased frame of pure gold, surmounted with the 
Royal crown enamelled on the same colours. Altogether it 
will form a gift worthy both of Her Majesty and of the gen- 
tleman to whom she presents it. In fidelity of portraiture the 
likeness is not to be surpassed, and of course it was not till 
after many and long sittings that such perfect success was ac- 
complished. After being submitted to the Queen on its eom- 
pletion it will be forwarded to Mr. Peabody, who intends to 
deposit it where it may be best seen in a large institution 
which he has founded in Boston, his native town.—TZimes, 





Lire my ARMENTIA.—It would appear that nowhere is the 
patriarchal system carried to a greater extent than among 
the Armenians. During the lifetime of the father, all the 
sons and their descendants live together in one common 
dwelling; and thus houses may be found which, from the 
number of their inhabitants, resemble beehives, often com- 


a gr four generations. All the pro: is held 
common by tbe descendant of the head of the house, 
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in-law, and to her own sisters. She is always veiled, even in PROBLEM, No. 9ll. By H. E. Kidson. Stes tos FY QKttoge 
her own house; she never speaks rape tage = poh me . 9PtoQs Kt to Ktsq | 24 Beth Fe $i B38 
dom leaves the Her finery, jewelry, and ornaments 10 QB to Kt2 Pio kB 3 {aj 25 Q tks B RtoKB 
can be shown only to her own sex; and in every way her ll PtoK5 QP tke Ps) | 26 Pto R Kea ta 4 
seclusion is as complete as that of Turkish women. On the 12 Kt tks P Kt to K2 a 2uee K to Kt 
oer tant, the eaieerwehie ontons Se any mane wert; ce Fee ry | xan’ > poe oon uxt to Ksq 
an enjoy, on account oO} ir uaintance 8 and Black resigns 
anhea o and sonddeacs from 15 KRtoKsqeh K to B2 4 
their husbands than fall to the share of the Turkish wife, [a] This is not so good a move as the one generally adopted, 
who, moreover, has to divide with two or three rivals the lit- 0 KttoK B3 


hear what she saye, it follows that the consequence whic 

usually results from the residence of s0 many women in one 
house—incessant quarrelling—is thus quite avoided. Cus- 
tom, the strongest of all laws, forbidding them to k above 
a whisper, a war of words could only be oo under 
great difficulties ; and as yet, at least, speaking on the fing. 
ers, which would also require a knowledge of spelling, an ac- 
complishment very few of them 8 not introduced to 
facilitate the interchange of hostilities between those ancient 
enemies, mothers and daughters-in-law. Yet it is not easy 
to realize the idea of a large family circle in which all the 
ladies sit mute, or only converse among themselves in 
whispers.—A Journey from London to Persepolis, by John 
Ussher, F.R.G.S. 


Tue CHALETs oF THE ALPs.—Those who have not in 
person visited the Chalets form but little idea of the pri- 
mitive simplicity with which these rude dwellings are built. 
In some places they are merely made of large stones piled on 
one another, with a sloping roof, and surrounded by a narrow 
gutter to carry off the rain; others, when situated within 
Teach of the forests, are built of a logs of wood, placed 
across each other, the interstices being filled with moss and 
dried leaves; those are better than the stone huts, as they are 
much warmer, and retain less damp. The whole building is 
about 20ft., by 14ft., and divided by a slight wooden partition, 
the larger portion being used as a cowshed. Above this apart- 
ment, and under the slanting roof, is the place where the hay 
is stored, and which forms the shepherd’s sleeping chamber. 
The remainder, a space of about 14ft., by 6ft., is reserved for 
kitchen and parlour, and is not unfrequently shared by one 
or two favourite goats, or even a pig. This part is open to 
the roof, and through a trap-door, kept open by means of a 
long fir pole, the smoke finds exit, ehimneys not being in 
vogue. It has also another slight partition or screen across 
one corner, which is appropriated as or larder. There 
being no windows, daylight is admitted through the door, 
which is kept open for that purpose. The floor is of stone, or 
rather a mixture of earth, rock, and stone; and there is no 
fireplace, a fire being made when required on the ground in 
a corner. Its furniture consists of a wooden bench or set- 
tle, and perhaps a large stone boulder, which serves as a 
table or seat, as may be required. The kitchen utensils 
comprise two or three porringers, a kettle, and a few 
wooden spoons, besides two milking-pails. Above the 
hearth, which is formed of stones, suspended a little 
‘wooden crane that turns on a pivot, upon which is hung the 

reat copper cauldron that the a of the herd brought up 
fr triumph on his head from the village below, and in which 
the milk is scalded preparatory to making it into butter and 
cheese. There is no lack of ventilation in the dwelling, 
for around, above, and between the bare rafters which form 





the walls the wind and cold air from the glaciers above whis- | openin, 


tle freely, though this is in a measure tempered by the warm 
and fragrant breath of the cows, which are closely packed 
every night within the hut.—Chambers’s Journal. 





Snort SreEcues.—The misery of being called upon sud- 
denly to make an extempore speech was once got over by a 
noted English mathematician, who delivered himself in this 
pitby and sensible fashion: ‘Gentlemen, a morbid desire for 
originality prevents me from saying, ‘This is the proudest 
moment of my life,’ and it does not occur to me to say any- 
thing else.” And a story is told of an Australian proprietor 
who resolutely refused to open his lips at a public dinner 
given in his honour, and designed as a tribute to endeavour 
and perseverance, as exemplified in his own rise from an 
humble rank : 


“Gentlemen,” said he, “‘ what you have said is doubtless 
true, and certainly agreeable, but I never made but one speech 
in my life betore any large number of people, and short as it 
was, the result was so unfortunate that I made up my mind 
never to make another.” Upon cross-examination, it turned 
out that he alluded to his own trial at the Old Bailey about 
halfa century ago, and that the speech he had made was: 
« ot guilty, my lord ;” in spite of which he had been tran- 
spo! for life. 


Botp OPERATION oF A Picxpocket.—A rovbery by the 
use of chloroform is reported to have occurred last evening 
on a New York Third avenue railroad car. The following 
account of it is given: the car was dencely crowded, and it 
‘was with difficulty that persons could stand on the platforme. 
While the car was in motion, one of the passengers took out 
a handkerchief saturated with chloroform, or some other 
similar preparation, and, under the pretence of putting it to 
bis own face, applied it, as if carelessly or by acci-ient to that 
of a bystander, who in a moment became partly stupefied. 
When he revived, he found that his gold watch and chain had 
been taken.— Zechange paper. 








Tae RoyvaL Marniaces.— We believe we are correct in stat- 
ing that the following ladies will be her Royal Highness 
Princess Helena’s bridesmaids:—The Lady Margaret Scott, 
the Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox, the Lady Bertha Hamil- 
ton, the Lady Katharine Phipps, the Lady Alexandrina Mur- 
ray, the Lady Ernestine Edgcumbe, the Lady Elizabeth 
P , and the Lady Mariel Campbell. Her Royal Highness 
Princess Mary’s bridesmaids will, we understand, be Lady 
Agneta Yorke, Lady Cornelia Churchill, Lady Cecilia Moly- 
neux, and Lady Georgiana Hamilton.—The Ovl. 


SAVING THE BavsEes—Two Free Church ministers 
parishes not far apart drove to within a short distance of « 
tollbar in In from opposite di- 








WHITS. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 910. 





White. Black. 
1.RtoQR7 1. P to K R7, (a) 
2. Kt to Q R5, ch 2. K tks Kt 
3. KtoQ Kt7 8. P becomes a Q 
4. P mates. 

(a) 1. K to Kt 4 
2. KttoQR5 2. K to Kt3 
8. Rto Q Kt 7, ch 3. K tks Kt 
4, P mates. 





A lively little game played a few years ago between Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and the Secretary of the Stettin Chess Club. 


TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENCE. 


White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. Mackenzie. Herr Cohn. Mr. Mackenzie. Herr Cohn. 
1PtoK PtoKké 1 BtoQKts BtoK3 
2K KttoB3 Kt to B3 12QtoK2 B tks K B 
3 BiwQB4 Kt to B3 13 QRPtksB PtoQB3s 
4PtoQ4 Kt tks K P (a) | 14 Q Ktto K4 yg thy 
5 PtksKP PtoQ4(b) 15 KKttoKt5 PtoK K3 
6BtksQP KttoQB4 WQtoKR5 KttksQBP 
TQBtoK8 BtoK 2 17 KttoKB6ch K to Rsq 
8 Castles Castles 18 Qtke K BP(c)Kt tks Q R 
9QB tks Kt BtksB 19 QtoK Kt8ch KR tks Q 
1 QKttoB3 KtwQkKt5 | 20 Ktto K B7 mates, 


(a) P takes Q P is the usual move at this point. 

(>) Giving up a valuable pawn without obtaining any equiva- 
lent. The —_ is weakly ee by Black throughout, and we 
publish it chiefly on account of the curious termination. 

(c) The position at this stage of the game is very singular. If 
Blaek take the Q or either of the two Kts he is mated on the 
move, 
The following is an interesting specimen of the Hungarian 
0, at the Augustea, Leipsic, 
norre :— 





g. It was played, some time 
by Herr L. Paulsen against Herr V. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
L. Paulsen. V. Knorre. L. Paulsen. V. Enorre, 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 Kttks KP BtoR5 (g) 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 16 PtoK Kt3 BtoB3 
3 BtoB4 B to K 2 (a) Fd P to Kt4 
4PtoQ4 ose 18 KttoB? QtoKt3 
5 Castles KttoB 19 Kt tks P B tks Kt 
6 RtoKsq(c) Castles 20 Btks B Q tks B P ch 
TPtoK5 Kt to K sq 21 KtoRsq BtoR6(h) 
8 Kt tks P PtoQ4 22 K BtoBsq Btks B 
9 KttksKt Ptks Kt 23 K tks B toQB4 
10 Bto Q3 P to Kt3 24 BtoB4 R to K eq 
11 Kt to Q2 Kt to Kt 2 25 Qto Q2 tto K3 
12 KttoB3 P to B 3 (d) 26 BtoR6 K tks R ch 
13 KttoQ4(e) PW tks P(/f) 27 Rtks R bedely 
14 Kt tks P QtoQ3 28 Qto K sq t to B sq 





and White announced mate in five moves (i) 

(a) This move, which we already find noticed by Cozio, has 
not been adopted (so far as we are aware) in actual play until the 
celebrated match by correspondence between Persh and Paris. 
The Hungarians, no doubt, selected this defence in preference to 
the legitimate line of play, in order to throw the combatants 
upon their own resources. Jaenisch considered the move safe, 
= necessitating a slow development of Black’s forces. 
(b) PB to Q 31s here recommended, with the following continua- 


tion :— 
5 PtoQB3(a) KttoK B3 7BtoK2 BtoK Kt5 
6QtoQB2 Castles 8 Q Bto K3, with a good 

(a game. 
5PtoQ5 KttoQ Ktsq | 8PtoQB4 PtoQB3 
6 BtoQs Bto K Kt5 9 KttoQB3 KttoQR3 
7 Castles KttoK B3 and the game is about even. 





(c) Made, no doubt, with the view of advancing the K’s Pawn 
advantageously. 
(d) This is premature, and affords White the opportunity of 
commencing an immediate attack. 
(e) Paulsen, with bis usual accuracy, selects the best move, 
which, as will be seen anon, obtains a decided advantage in posi- 





tion. 
(f) It is very difficult here to finda good move for Black, for 
had he played 


13 5 a8 - B to Q Kt 5, with a very fine 
2 


14 KttoQBé6 Qto game. 

Uragsinif 13 BtoQ2 16 Bto Q Kt 5, with a prefer- 
14 PtoK6 PoQB4 able game, 
15 P tks B P tks Kt 


(g) Lost time. It would have been better to play Bto K B3 
once. 
(A) Black should rather have played as follows :— 


— 


22 Q t092, best Progsiisych | 2 QuioQeq Flog Ba 
0 4 8,C to Qs to 

23 BtoK 4: 3S 27 Rio Bred QRGKB 
24 Btks Q tks B ch © 





8q 
and Black has certainly a better position than in the other game. 
sagacity of our readers to 





rections. Having stopped their gigs, the ministers got out 


viz., 1 
6] If BP takes P White would equally rejoin with 
x and with even greater effect. popes KS takes 
[e] White, in consequence of Black’s feeble tenth move, is en- 
abled to commence a powerful and vigorous attack, from which 
Bal Ma A it difficult to escape. 
2 game the German master exhibits, in 

degree, his high powers in attacking. ee 





THe Winans Cicar Sup. —Mr. Ross Winans’ “ cigar ship” 
has made a successful trip from England to France and back. 
He is expected to cross the Atlantic during the present summer 
This vessel is much smaller than the one he was at work upon 
in Baltimore, before the rebellion compeiled him to choose 
between his allegiance to the United States and adhesion to 
the southern interest. One Captain Beadon, of the royal na 
has sued out an injunction against Winans for infringing his 
patent in the consiruction of the vessel; but the Vice-Chap. 
cellor refused the injunction on the grounds that Captain Bes. 
don’s patent, on the eve of expiring by limitation, had never 
been acted upon, and that the accusation of the infringement 
was too vague to induce the court to depart from the ordinary 
practice in patent cases. 





An ENCAMPMENT IN THE DesERT.—By night the desert is 
‘more rumantic than by day, but at the same time mere dan- 
gerous. As the power of sight is now limited, the circle of 
> contracted to the most immediate neighbourhood, 
and both during the march and in the encampment everyone 
tries to keep as close as possible to his fellows. By day the 
caravan consisted of but one long chain; by night this is bro- 
ken up into six or eight smaller ones, which, marching close 
together, form a compact square, of which the outmost lines 
are occupied by the stoutest and boldest. By moonlight the 
shadow of the camels as they stalk about produces a curious 
and impressive effect. During the dark starless night 
ever ything is full of horror, and to go one step distant from 
the side of the caravan is equivalent to leaving the homecircle 
to plunge into a desolate solitude. In the halt by day each 
one occupies whichever place may please him best. At night, 
on the contrary, a compact camp is formed under the direc- 
tion of the Karvan bashi. The bales uf goods are heaped up 
in the middle; around them lie the men; while without a 
wall of defence, the camels are laid, tightly packed together, 
ina circle. I say laid, for these wonderful animals squat 
down at the word of command, remain the whole night mo- 
tionless in their place, and, like children, do not get up the 
next morning until they are told to do so. They are placed 
with their heads pointing outward and their tails inward, for 
they perceive the presence of au enemy from far, and give the 
alarm by a dull rattle in the throat, so that even in their hours 
of repose they do duty as sentinels. Those who sleep within 
the rayon find themselves in immediate contact with these 
beasts, and, as is well known, they have not the pleasantest 
smell. It often happens that the saline fodder and water 
which these animals feed upon produce palpable consequences 
for such as sleep in their immediate neighbourhood. 1my- 
self often woke up with such frescoes. But no one takes any 
notice of such things, for who could be angry with these ani- 
mals, who, although ugly in appearance, are so patient, 80 
“a pa so good-tempered, and so useful ?—Arminius Vam 

rry. 
Kwase Prano.—The secret of this great success is aloné 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent que 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.— WV. Y. World. 
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